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Legacy  or  Heresy ? 

Joseph  Peter  Longo,  ’56 


SHARP  winds  cut  down  the  secluded 
mountain  runway  and  whisked  past 
the  six  silent  shapes  silhouetted  by  the 
moon.  Abruptly,  a lone  figure  started 
from  the  others  and  shuffled  towards  the 
strange  aircraft  which  basked  sleepily  in 
the  peaceful  night.  Minutes  later,  a sig- 
nal light  warned  of  the  approaching  mo- 
ment. With  teeth  clenched  and  breath 
stifled,  the  remaining  five  mentally 
counted  the  fleeting  seconds  . . . Sud- 
denly the  thunder  of  a thousand  cataracts 


burst  as  the  mountain  glistened  with  the 
noonday  brilliance  of  the  desert  sun. 
Screaming,  the  ship  sped  into  the 
heavens.  Like  a magnificent  red  serpent, 
the  craft  soared  upward  in  subtle  spirals 
until,  finally,  it  became  lost  in  the  stars. 
Once  again,  silence  settled  upon  the 
mountain  — silence,  and  the  darkness  of 
the  night. 

Still  dazzled  by  what  they  had  seen, 
the  five  men  walked  slowly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a small  Government  plane.  Once 
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rhe  plane  was  in  the  air,  the  men  began 
to  compare  notes  and  write  reports  . . . 

"You  realize,  General,  that,  it  Captain 
Vogt  succeeds  in  his  mission,  space  travel 
will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  idle  specu- 
lation? Why,  the  prospects  are  unlimited. 
There’s  no  telling  what  this  flight  may 
mean  to  mankind.”  The  speaker  was 
a tall,  energetic  man  of  about  forty  years 
of  age. 

“Well,  Mr.  President,”  replied  the  Gen- 
eral, "we’ll  know  tor  certain  when  Vogt 
returns  ...  if  he  does  return!” 

“W  e’ve  been  over  that  a hundred 
times,”  droned  a stout  little  man,  who 
had  been  busily  calculating  by  means  of 
a slide  rule.  “In  exactly  eighteen  days, 
Captain  Vogt  will  return  as  the  first  man 
ever  to  pass  through  the  earth’s  gravita- 
tion. With  the  knowledge  acquired  from 
Vogt’s  flight,  we  should  be  able  to  con- 
struct a ship  which  will  some  day  com- 
plete the  journey  to  the  planets.  That’s 
all  there  is  to  it.  Nothing  can  possibly  go 
wrong.” 

"I  suppose  you’re  correct,  Professor,” 
said  the  General;  “however,  I can’t 
help  but  imagine  that  something  will 
happen  — something  which  we  did  not  or 
could  not  anticipate.” 

The  mist  of  dawn  was  scattered  by  a 
fiery  glow  which  warmed  the  earth. 
Meanwhile,  a Government  plane  had 
landed  at  Washington’s  National  Air- 
port. 

* * * 

The  men  became  restive.  For  eighteen 
dim,  dismal,  depressing  days,  they  had 
waited.  But,  now  that  the  appointed  day 
had  arrived,  the  hours  dragged  without  a 
sign  of  the  ship.  Was  there  it  chance  that 
something  could  have  happened?  The 
men  tried  to  overcome  the  growing  fear 
which  took  possession  of  their  souls.  Time 
lagged.  With  evident  frustration  the 
group  watched  the  sun  set.  The  blue  of 
day  was  swept  away  by  a sea  of  dull 
grey;  then,  night  fell,  and,  like  the  final 
curtain  at  the  theatre,  it  carried  a message 
of  completion  ...  a message  of  defeat. 
With  eyes  on  the  ground,  the  disheart- 
ened men  plodded  off  the  airstrip. 

Just  then,  a glowing  white  light  drew 
their  attention  to  the  sky.  Although  the 
light  was  still  a great  distance  away,  it 


seemed  to  be  moving  towards  them  at  an 
unbelievable  speed.  For  their  part,  the 
men  were  positive  that  it  was  the  ship  of 
Captain  Vogt.  Throwing  up  their  hats, 
they  shouted  for  joy.  Tears  of  happiness 
streamed  down  their  faces  as  they 
watched  the  light  come  ever  closer. 
1'hen,  a purple  flame  shot  from  beneath 
the  mass  of  white  brilliance  and  tell  in  a 
vertical  column  upon  the  airstrip.  A mo- 
ment later  the  descent  was  completed. 

No  sooner  had  the  men  started  towards 
the  airstrip  again,  than  they  froze  in  their 
tracks.  That  aircraft  was  not  theirs.  It 
looked  exactly  like  a . . . Their  senses 
must  have  deceived  them;  it  just  could 
not  be.  Too  terrified  to  advance,  too 
over-awed  to  retreat,  the  men  could  only 
stare  hypnotically  at  the  giant  disc  — 
a flying  saucer. 

A circular  turret,  which  crowned  the 
disk,  was  seen  to  open  slowly.  Out  came  a 
man  no  bigger  than  a small  boy.  His  large 
head  loomed  out  of  proportion  to  his 
shrunken  body.  The  dwarfish  creature 
jumped  to  the  ground  and  neared  the 
group. 

“Allow  me  to  introduce  myself,  gentle- 
men. I am  Juxt  of  Thog  1.  You  knew  me 
as  Captain  Vogt,  Flight  A,  Eagle  Squad- 
ron, U.  S.  Air  Command.”  The  men 
gaped  vacantly.  “I  have  returned  only  be- 
cause I promised  that  I would.  Listen 
carefully;  I have  but  minutes.” 

“The  ship  performed  remarkably  well. 
I passed  the  earth’s  gravitation  at  the 
exact  hour  that  the  professor  had  pre- 
dicted. Suddenly,  I spotted  two  disc- 
shaped aircraft.  I decided  to  follow  them. 
The  pursuit  led  me  to  a miniature  planet 
— so  small  that  Earth’s  telescopes  have 
never  perceived  it.  I ventured  to  land. 
During  my  stay  on  the  planet,  I learned 
many  things  about  its  human  inhabi- 
tants. Yes,  I said  human!"  His  listeners 
were  statues  of  petrified  flesh. 

“On  Thog,  all  thoughts  are  joined  in  a 
telepathic  unison;  like  the  cells  of  some 
giant  organ,  they  are  co-ordinated  in  per- 
fect accord.  No  leaders  sow  the  seeds  of 
war;  no  individuals  dream  of  selfish  gains; 
only  a priceless  understanding  of  peace 
and  progress  exists  in  the  minds  of  all. 

“The  Thogians  are  almost  immortal, 
so  long  is  their  life-span  — ten  thousand 
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years.  They  are  immune  to  all  disease, 
free  from  all  worries,  never  at  a loss  for 
a means  of  frolic  and  laughter.  Of  course, 
the  favorite  amusement  is  observing  the 
earth  from  flying  saucers.”  The  men 
shuddered  to  think  that  they  were  being 
observed  like  goldfish  in  a fishbowl. 

“As  for  my  mission,  I am  sorry  to  re- 
port that  man — that  is,  the  species  on 
earth — will  not  conquer  space  until  he 
reaches  the  ultimate  development  of 
which  I have  spoken.  That  won’t  be  for 
another  five  hundred  billion  years. 

“True,  his  aircraft  is  almost  good 
enough  now,  but  man  himself  is  in- 
capable; his  too  delicate  body  would 
never  endure  the  strain  of  space  travel. 
But  in  his  ultimate  form,  man  will  have 
a constitution  every  part  of  which  is  com- 
petent. Through  evolution,  all  unneces- 
sary organs  will  disappear,  and  the  re- 
maining ones  will  diminish — just  as  did 
those  of  the  prehistoric  beasts.  Then,  and 
only  then,  will  man  enjoy  the  bliss  of  hu- 
man perfection.”  His  steady  voice  had 
soothed  the  group  of  listeners.  They 


listened  with  more  interest  and  less 
fear. 

“You  are  undoubtedly  wondering  how 
I became  an  Ultimate  ahead  of  my  time. 
On  Thog  1,  the  scientists  have  ...”  A 
humming  noise  from  the  saucer  cut  him 
short. 

“My  regrets,  gentlemen,”  he  called  as 
he  turned  and  bolted  for  the  saucer. 
Pulling  down  the  turret  after  him,  the 
dwarf  disappeared  below.  The  saucer  im- 
mediately sparkled  into  a blinding  light, 
rose,  and  rocketed  into  the  vastness  of 
the  night. 

Only  the  whisper  of  the  wind  was 
audible.  The  men  were  shaking  spas- 
modically. Was  it  a fiendish  nightmare, 
or  had  they  really  seen  and  heard?  Fan- 
tastic— utterly  fantastic  and  impossible. 
It  never  could  have  happened.  Mass 
hysteria — that’s  all. 

As  they  turned  to  walk  away,  the  men 
saw  something  which  attracted  their 
attention.  Crouching  in  the  sand,  they 
could  see  a score  of  tiny  footprints  . . . 
such  as  a small  boy  might  have  made. 


The  Tall  and  Rise  of  a Dictator 

Robert  Liss,  ’55 


THE  long  fight  had  finally  come  to  an 
end.  The  revolution  was  a success. 
The  glorious  People’s  Army  had  over- 
thrown the  Dictator’s  regime.  Now, 
with  their  oppressor  dead,  the  liberated 
would  form  their  own  government. 

Even  now,  the  throngs  crowded  into 
the  Square,  to  hear  their  liberator  ad- 
dress the  citizens  of  the  new  republic. 
The  liberator  made  his  way,  through  the 
cheering  crowd,  to  the  rostrum.  As  he 
began  to  speak,  the  populace  cheered 
wildly.  Speakers  praised  him  as  their 
savior  and  blessed  him  for  lifting  the 
yoke  of  slavery  from  their  backs.  Slowly 
they  quieted  down,  and  the  liberator 
began  to  speak. 

“Fellow-citizens,”  he  began,  “we  have 
#at  last  succeeded  in  destroying  that  class 


which  has  oppressed  us  for  so  long.  We 
must,  however,  strive  to  remove  from 
this  glorious  republic  all  those  who  devi- 
ate from  the  party-line!  The  new  govern- 
ment has  already  established  new  laws 
and  reforms.  We  must  unite  and,  by  do- 
ing so,  eliminate  all  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  new  People’s  Republic.” 

The  crowd  renewed  their  cheers  as  the 
“liberator”  left  the  rostrum.  Finally,  as 
night  began  to  fall,  the  people  left  the 
Square.  Throughout  the  republic,  the 
fall  of  the  once-powerful  dictator  was 
celebrated  as  a day  of  renewed  liberty 
and  independence.  And  yet,  there  were 
those  in  the  state  who  recognized  that 
they  had  witnessed  not  only  the  fall  of  a 
dictator,  but  also  the  rise  of  a new  one. 
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Literary  Quiz 

Richard  Titlebaum,  ’56 


Fill  in  the  blank  spaces  in  the  statements 
below.  The  first  letter  of  each  expression 
supplied  will  spell  the  name  of  a famous 
Russian  masterpiece . 

1 of  the  Screw 

(Henry  James) 

2.  “Yon  Cassius  has  a lean  and 

look.” 

3.  In  the  story  Candide , by  Voltaire, 

is  the  paradise  in 

South  America. 

4 wrote  Childe  Har- 

old's Pilgrimage. 

5.  Unable  to  pay  a debt  to  his  landlady, 

the  improverished  student 

killed  and  robbed  an  old  pawnbroker. 

6.  Yankee  fro?n (Kath- 

erine Bowen) 

7.  Arnold  recently 

published  the  last  four  volumes  of 
A Study  of  History. 

8.  , Queen  of  the  Am- 

azons betrothed  to  Theseus. 


9.  Stevenson  was  born  in 


10 wrote  Seven  Lamps  of 

Architecture. 

1 1 . “Something  is  rotten  in  the 

of  Denmark.” 

12.  Franz  wrote  The 

Trial. 

13.  “Timon  of (Shake- 

speare) 

14.  is  the  name  of  the 


strange  “bird  girl”  in  Green  Man- 
sions. 

“ well  that  ends  well.” 

is  the  father  of  the 

modern  essay. 

(one  of  the  two 

Grecian  commanders)  in  the  play, 
‘Troilus  and  Cressida.” 

wrote  Nana. 
damned  spot!” 

of  Religious  Ex- 
perience” (William  James) 


15. 

16. 


18. 
19.  “ 


Macbeth. 


20.  “ 

.4  nswers  on  page  19 


My  Version  of  Sohrab  and  Rustam 

Bernard  V.  Nolan,  ’57 


BEFORE  Sohrab  was  born,  his  father, 
Rustum,  had  gone  off  to  war  when 
told  he  was  the  father  of  a baby  girl. 
(This  deception  was,  most  likely,  the 
trick  of  the  ancient  Republican  party, 
to  break  his  spirit  and  keep  him  out  of 
politics.)  He  was  really,  however,  the 
father  of  a son  who  grew  to  be  as  great  a 
warrior  as  Rustum  himself. 

While  camped  near  the  Oxus  River, 
with  the  Tartars  preparing  to  do  battle 
with  the  Persians,  Sohrab  obtained  per- 
mission to  seek  his  father.  He  fought, 
incognito,  with  a Persian  champion  in 
single  combat  before  both  hosts.  He  hg.d  a 
feeling  that  the  man  against  whom  he  was 
fighting  was  the  mighty  Rustum;  but 
Rustum’s  fat,  hot  head  prevented  the  lad 
from  making  sure. 


In  an  effort  to  make  custard  out  of 
Sohrab,  Rustum  was  carried  to  his  knees 
by  the  weight  of  his  lead-lined  bamboo 
cue-stick.  At  that  moment  a small,  local 
electric  storm  came  up.  Of  course,  Sohrab 
couldn’t  hit  Rustum  while  he  was  down; 
so  Rustum  got  up  and  in  due  time  finished 
Sohrab  off. 

With  Rustum’s  spear  plugging  his 
wound,  Sohrab  had  time  to  show  Rustum 
his  birth  certificate.  Upon  seeing  this, 
Rustum  tried  to  bury  himself  alive;  but 
Sohrab  wouldn’t  let  him,  because  if 
would  look  bad  to  have  a ditch-digger  in 
the  family.  Sohrab  died,  but  Rustum  got 
rich  selling  the  lyrics  to  O/z,  Mine  Papa, 
which  Sohrab  had  recited  to  him  on  his 
death-bed. 
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The  Letter 

Michael  A.  Leven,  ’55 


The  snow  was  falling  heavily  as  the 
blasts  of  wind  struck  the  huts  with  a 
freezing,  bitter  force.  A lone  figure  was 
pushing  his  way  through  the  drifts 
toward  a small  cabin  at  the  south  end  of 
the  camp.  He  entered,  lit  a candle,  and 
sat  down  at  a worn  hickory  desk.  After 
taking  out  a piece  of  paper,  a long  quill, 
and  some  ink,  he  began  to  write.  — 
“Gentlemen  of  Congress:  It  is  to  my  dis- 
appointment that  I am  forced  to  put  on 
paper  these  sad  and  unheroic  words  ...” 

The  man  paused  for  a moment  while 
his  thoughts  rolled  backward  through  the 
many  experiences  of  his  life.  He  remem- 
bered his  early  boyhood  and  his  home, 
which  overlooked  the  river.  All  the  joys 
of  youth  were  recalled  to  him  as  he 
warmed  his  hands  over  the  small  candle. 

The  letter  continued  . . . “It  has  been 
a month  and  a half  since  I have  placed 
myself  and  my  companions  in  this  miser- 
able spot.  I have  not  eaten  for  a day;  I 
do  not  know  how  long  it  has  been  for  the 
others.  Since  the  last  battle  . . .”  He 
became  pensive  again.  I he  last  battle 
was  Germantown.  He  thought  of  the 
other  defeats  at  Brandywine,  Long 
Island,  and  White  Plains.  He  asked  him- 
self whether  Germantown  would  be  the 
last  defeat  or  perhaps  even  the  last 
battle.  His  attitude  was  now  one  of 
down-heartedness,  but  he  wrote  on  . . ._ 
“I  have  been  pondering  the  subject  of 
the  war.  Is  it  the  only  way  out?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  settle  this  affair  as  gentlemen 
and  as  lovers  of  peace?  I have  not  yet 
reached  a decision,  but  I shall  leave  it  to 
your  judgment  . . .”  He  placed  the  pen 
down  again.  The  word  judgment  had  re- 
called to  him  the  embarrassment  revealed 
a few  days  before.  General  Gates  had 
been  the  victor  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga; 
and  Congress  was  suggesting  that  a cer- 
tain person,  wintering  near  Philadelphia, 
should  be  replaced.  This  threat  angered 
the  man  more  than  anyone  had  expected 
it  would,  for  he  was  never  known  to  lose 
his  temper.  As  a result,  he  wrote  the  only 
sarcastic  remark  of  his  life  to  the  body  of 
men  who  had  wronged  him:  ...  “I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  much  easier  and  less 
distressing  to  remonstrate  in  a comfort- 


able room,  by  a good  fireside,  than  to 
occupy  a cold,  bleak  hill,  and  sleep  under 
frost  and  snow  without  coal  or  blankets.” 
. . . A cry  from  outside  stopped  him.  He 
rushed  from  the  hut,  forgetting  to  put  on 
his  coat. 

A few  minutes  later  he  resumed  his 
letter  . . . “Another  man  has  just  frozen 
to  death.  How  many  more  will  freeze, 
starve,  or  just  cease  to  exist?  Will  th  ere 
ever  be  an  end  to  this  ugly  waste  of  life? 
I wonder  if  it  is  worth  it  . . .”  His  mind 
wandered  into  the  future.  He  envisioned 
a country  great  in  wealth,  great  in  size, 
and  even  greater  in  the  ways  of  demo- 
cracy ...  a country  with  a government 
of  justice,  a contented  people,  and  a 
union  of  many  states  ...  a country  for- 
ever at  peace  with  the  entire  world.  He 
dipped  his  quill  and  began  once  again 
. . . “Possibly  this  loss  of  men  is  the  will 
of  the  Almighty.  I shall  not  question  His 
deeds.  I am  prepared,  however,  to  turn 
over  my  position  to  any  one  whom  you 
deem  worthy  and  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing the  end  of  the  war.  I leave  the  deci- 
sion to  you  . . .”  He  signed  the  letter: 
“God  Save  the  United  States  of  America; 
George  Washington, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States 
December  17,  17/  7.” 
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Atiot her  Chance 

Barrie  D.  Bortnick,  ’56 


\ SHORT,  pleasant-looking  man 
l \ walked  slowly  into  a dim  reception- 
room.  With  a frightened  look  at  the  of- 
fice door  in  front  of  him,  he  reached  out  to 
open  it.  As  he  did,  he  began  to  quake. 
He  turned  around  and  threw  himself  into 
a chair;  for  Torn  Saunders  was  afraid  to 
ask  his  boss  for  a raise. 

It  the  decision  had  been  left  to  Tom, 
he  would  never  trouble  the  boss.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five — although  honest, 
conscientious  and  friendly — he  lacked 
backbone  and  self-confidence.  His  wife, 
however,  realizing  that  they  had  one 
child  and  were  expecting  another,  in- 
sisted that  the  family  income  had  to  be 
increased  and,  after  much  pleading,  had 
at  last  persuaded  her  husband  to  speak 
to  his  boss. 

Now  that  Tom  had  reached  his  desti- 
nation, he  was  afraid.  As  he  sat  there,  he 
noticed  on  the  table  a popular  magazine. 
On  the  cover,  in  bright  colors,  a smart- 
looking boy  was  asking  a pretty  girl  for  a 
dance.  As  Tom  gazed  at  the  picture,  he 
recalled  a rainy  Saturday  night  ten 
years  back. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Tom  was  attend- 
ing his  first  dance.  Shrill,  catchy  tunes 
echoed  through  the  hall.  Poor  Tom!  He 
felt  lost  and  alone  in  the  confusion.  The 
few  friends  he  knew  had  disappeared. 
Bored  and  angry,  the  lad  sat  down  and 
gazed  sadly  about  the  room. 

Suddenly,  his  eyes  rested  upon  a girl 
across  the  hall.  Wearing  a simple  pink 
dress,  she  was  unquestionably  pretty, 
but  not  beautiful.  Her  pleasant  face 
seemed  to  inspire  confidence. 

He  didn’t  know  why,  but  he  liked  her 
at  once.  Would  he  dare  to — to  ask  her 
to  dance? 

Just  then  the  girl  noticed  him  staring 
at  her.  She  blushed  and  quickly  turned 
away.  — Yes,  he  would  ask  her.  After  all, 
he  wanted  to  enjoy  himself.  Slowly  he 
rose;  but  then,  quickly  sat  down  — nerv- 
ous and  agitated.  What  if  she  refused? 
He  would  never,  never  dare.  Anyway,  he 
was  only  fifteen. 


After  twenty  minutes  of  arguing  with 
himself,  Tom  decided  to  try.  Nervously, 
he  crossed  the  hall.  Oops!  “Sorry,  Miss,” 

. . . Darn  it!  He  should  never  have  come! 
...Now  he  was  almost  next  to  her.  Oh, 
heck!  The  band  was  playing  something 
snappy.  He’d  better  wait  for  a slower, 
easier  tempo. 

Tom  sat  down.  The  minutes  seemed 
like  hours.  Finally,  the  band  played  a fox 
trot.  He  rose  again.  He  trembled  as  he 
walked  towards  her  . . . Now  he  was 
there  . . . W-w-what  if  he  s-ss-stepped  on 
her  t-toe?  He  would  only  make  a fool  of 
himself  . . . Besides,  the  dance  was  al- 
ready half  over.  Maybe  he  should  wait. 

He  did  just  that.  The  next  song  was  a 
tango;  then,  a jitter-bug  number;  but, 
finally  a fox  trot.  Again  he  approached. 
He  could  feel  his  heart  pounding.  He  was 
losing  confidence  . . . “Isn’t  she  pretty?” 
. . . Well,  he  did  pay  fifty  cents  to  get  in 
. . . Now,  or  never! 

As  the  timid  young  man  walked  up  to 
her,  the  girl  suddenly  rose  and  started 
across  the  hall.  He  felt  a pang  of  disap- 
pointment as  he  saw  her  leave  the  room. 
She  had  disappeared!  She  was  gone  for- 
ever! 

With  a sad  heart,  Tom  left  the  dance. 
It  was  raining  heavily  as  he  slowly  made 
his  way  homeward.  At  first,  all  he  felt 
was  sadness  and  bitterness.  After  a while 
though,  he  began  to  comprehend.  Of 
course,  she  had  walked  out;  he  was  too 
slow.  If  he  ever  wanted  to  get  anywhere, 
he  had  better  learn  to  be  more  sure  of 
himself. 

Tom  now  realized  he  had  not  spent  the 
evening  in  vain.  The  experience  and  the 
lesson  it  had  taught  him  were  invaluable. 
Never  again  would  he  lose  confidence  in 
himself.  Never  again  would  he  . . . 

A light  spread  across  Tom’s  face  as  he 
sat  outside  his  boss’s  door.  He  put  the 
magazine  down  and  slowly  walked  toward 
the  office.  Again  he  hesitated,  but  again 
the  memory  of  that  evening  returned. 
Tom  Saunders  opened  the  door  and  faced 
his  boss. 
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Of  God  and  Country 

A.  H.  Martin,  ’56 


JOHNNY  BORDEN  was  a typical 
American  boy.  He  was  six  feet  tall, 
fair  of  face,  and  an  average  student  (so  he 
said).  His  teachers  all  agreed,  however, 
that  this  eighteen-year-old  boy  was 
destined  to  be  a great  public  figure.  He 
knew  politics,  was  well  liked  by  everyone 
in  town  — especially,  one  Lucy  Wilson, 
and  had  a flair  for  oratory.  Everyone 
prophesied  a glorious  future.  As  a result, 
M rs.  Borden  (whose  husband  had  short- 
ened their  name  from  Bordenici)  was 
shocked  when  one  day  he  announced 
quietly,  “Ma,  I’m  going  into  the  Army.” 
Naturally  she  was  shocked.  All  her  life 
she  had  planned  great  things  for  her  son. 
She  had  seen  people  give  him  opportuni- 
ties— opportunities  which  she  or  her 
husband,  in  the  old  country,  could 
never  have  gotten.  And  now — now  he 
was  going  to  throw  them  all  away  to  join 
the  Army! 

She  waited  until  she  was  sure  she 
could  trust  herself  to  talk.  Then  she  said 
pleadingly,  ‘‘My  Johnny,  why  you  do 
this  to  me?  You  got  to  be  a lawyer  or 
mayor;  or  maybe,  even,  you  be  a senator. 
But  a soldier!  Johnny,  they  no  feed  you 
in  the  Army.  I'hey  give  you  hardly  any 
money.  You  got  to  kill!  Kill,  Johnny!  Do 
you  want  to  kill ?” 

The  boy  waited  until  his  mother  had 
finished.  He  knew  how  she  felt.  He  re- 
membered only  too  well  the  vivid  tales 
his  mother  had  told  him  of  the  atrocities 
of  the  Nazis  in  Italy,  before  he  had  been 
brought  to  this  country.  She  had  been 
nearly  killed  twice  and  a deep  scar  on  her 
neck  was  proof.  She  and  her  husband  had 
raised  their  children  to  hate  war,  and  now 
— now  one  of  their  sons  was  going  to 
enlist. 

‘‘Please,  Ma,  don’t  try  to  change  my 
mind.  I’ve  got  to  fight  for  my  country. 
It’s  my  duty  to  protect  those  who  need 
help;  it’s  every  American’s  duty.  I must 
join;  don’t  you  understand?” 

M rs.  Borden  drew  herself  up  haughtily. 
‘‘M  aybe,”  she  said,  ‘‘I  don’t  know 
American  too  much,  but  I know  one 


thing.  I come  to  this  country,  so  I no  see 
no  more  war.  No  son  of  mine  is  going  to 
join  the  soldiers.  I will  not  let  you.” 

One  week  later,  “Johnny”  Borden  was 
Private  John  Borden , en  route  to  an  Army 
camp  in  the  country.  His  mother  had 
signed  papers  reluctantly,  to  be  sure.  For 
the  next  three  months  the  only  pleasure 
she  had  were  Johnny’s  letters  and  fre- 
quent visits  from  his  girl,  Lucy.  She  tried 
to  convince  the  heartbroken  old  woman 
that  what  Johnny  had  done  was  right  — 
but  the  old  woman  would  have  none  of 
it.  Pathetically  she  pleaded  in  her  letters 
that  Johnny  try  to  get  out  of  the  service, 
but  Johnny  always  replied  that  he 
couldn’t.  Now  his  letters  were  signed 
Corporal  John  Borden. 

Three  months  later  her  son  was  sent  to 
Korea.  She  cried  for  a week;  and  were  it 
not  for  Lucy,  she  would  have  broken 
down  completely. 

It  was  June  eighth,  1952,  when  Mrs. 
Borden  received  a long,  important-look- 
ing envelope  from  the  Army.  She  tore  it 
open  anxiously  and  began  to  read  halt- 
ingly: 

“Dear  Mrs.  Borden:  We  regret  to  in- 
form you  ...”  Why  was  the  room  spin- 
ning around  like  that? — “that  your  son, 
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Corporal  John  Borden,  was  killed  in 
action  ...”  — John  - dead!  She  must 
focus  her  eyes  on  the  letter.  If  only  the 
room  would  stop  spinning  while 

holding  down  a machine-gun  so  that 
twelve  of  his  comrades  could  escape  . . .” 
Who  cares  about  the  other  twelve? 
Johnny!  Her  Johnny!  . . . dead  . . . We 
are  proud  to  tell  you  that  your  son  is  to 
receive  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  . . .”  A medal!  Would  that  bring 
Johnny  back?  . . . Johnny,  you  can’t  be 
dead.  . . . 

The  room  slipped  into  darkness. 

1'he  light  blinded  her.  She  opened  her 
eves,  shielding  them  with  her  hand.  I here 
was  a whiteness  and  the  small  of  disin- 
fectant all  around  her;  and,  in  front  of 
her,  the  red-haired  Lucy,  beautiful,  young 
Lucy  . . . 

“johnny,”  she  whispered.  “He  . . . 
my  Johnny  is  dead.  What  will  I do?  They 
are  giving  to  me  a medal  for  my  son  ! W ill 
a medal  take  the  place  of  Johnny?  Can  it 
talk  and  walk?  Could  a medal  be  mayor? 
Oh , I had  such  hopes  for  my  boy.  He 
w'as  going  to  be  a laywer—  or  a mayor 
— or  even  president,  maybe.  Bui  now 
. . . ” She  broke  into  bitter  tears. 


“M  rs.  Borden,”  said  Lucy  softly, 
“listen  to  me.”  The  old  woman  turned 
her  red-rimmed  eyes  upwards.  “Johnny 
is  dead,  yes;  and  we’re  all  sad.  But  he 
didn’t  die  in  vain.  He  died  to  save  his 
comrades.  He  was  just  as  important  as  a 
lawyer  or  even  a mayor — because  he 
gave  his  life  willingly — yes,  Mrs.  Bor- 
den, Johnny  volunteered  to  stay  behind 
— to  protect  his  buddies.  No  one,  in 
any  branch  of  the  service  or  in  any  busi- 
ness, can  do  anything  better  to  make 
himself  famous  and  wonderful.  Maybe 
his  name  won’t  be  in  the  Hall  of  Fame; 
but  it’s  in  a place  just  as  great  — the  list 
of  winners  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  Do  you  understand  what  I 
mean  ?” 

For  a brief  moment,  visions  of  Johnny’s 
fair  face  stained  with  blood  assailed  Mrs. 
Borden’s  mind;  but  then  she  envisioned 
the  blood  as  a medal  far  greater  than  the 
Congressional  Medal  — a symbol  of  brav- 
ery, a badge  of  courage,  proof  that  man 
still  loved  man.  And  she  answered  Lucy’s 
question.  “Yes,”  she  said,  “I  under- 
stand.” She  smiled  through  her  tears. 
“My  Johnny  died  a hero!” 


Creation 

Fobert  Weiner,  ’56 

Once  there  lived,  as  the  story  goes, 

A peculiar  Aardvark  with  a tiny  nose. 
This  ugly  creature  felt  out  of  place, 

For  something  essential  was  wrong  with 
its  face. 

The  Aardvark  searched  high,  searched 
low; 

But  alas  and  alack,  wherever  he’d  go, 
They’d  laugh;  they’d  shout;  they’d  point 
with  delight 

At  a most  unusual  Aardvarkian  sight. 

Then,  one  day,  with  great  inspiration, 
Little  Ardy  fashioned  a startling  creation. 
He  hacked;  he  pulled;  he  tested  his  might 
To  form  his  face  in  the  shape  of  a kite. 

The  result  you  all  know  was  truly  a 
wonder; 

As  history  states,  ’twas  Nature’s  great 
blunder. 

The  nose  itself  is  far  too  wide, 

But  nevertheless  is  the  Aardvark’s  pride. 
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Victory  at  Sea 

William  F.  Seegraber,  ’56 


(. Suggested  by  the  orchestral  suite  of  the 
music  of  Richard  Rodgers  from  “ Victory 
at  Sea.”) 

I  The  Song  of  the  High  Seas 

HERE  is  the  ocean — in  time  of 
storm,  in  time  of  calm;  blown  by  the 
blizzards  of  the  north  and  the  typhoons 
of  the  south.  Here  is  the  ocean  that  bows 
to  nothing, — in  time  of  war  and  victory 
— Victory  at  Sea. 

The  sea  is  calm  as  the  fish,  alien  to 
the  waters  of  the  earth,  push  their  way 
towards  their  objective  . . . The  convoy 
sails  on  constantly  alert  to  attack.  . . . 
Slowly  death  creeps  nearer. 

“Up  periscope  . . . bearing  mark!  . . . 
Three  . . . three  . . . five!  Set!  Fire  One! 
Fire  Two!  Fire  Three!”  The  call  goes  out, 
and  three  torpedoes  race  toward  the 
convoy.  Now  all  that  remains  of  two 
ships  are  floating  bodies,  fragments  of 
cargo,  a life-preserver,  and  oil.  These 
symbolize  the  aftermath  of  war:  death, 
destruction,  and  the  few  shocked  sur- 
vivors. 

II  The  Pacific  Boils  Over 
And  now,  Hawaii  — home  of  the 
pineapple,  the  hula,  Waikiki  Beach. 
It  is  Sunday — but  not  any  Sunday.  It 
is  December  7,  1941;  the  place,  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  men  aboard  the  ships  and  at 
Hickam  Field  enjoy  their  breakfast  while 
the  purveyors  of  death  approach.  Radar 
picks  up  a group  of  flying  objects,  but 
nothing  is  done. 

“What  was  that?” — “Must  be  blast- 
ing up  in  the  mountains.”  . . . Planes 
swoop  over  the  airfields,  the  ships,  the 
military  installations  . . . HAIL  THE 
EMPEROR!  . . . Bombs  fall,  men  fall; 
ships  sink  while  gun  crews  vainly  try  to 
repel  the  invaders;  planes  die  on  runways 
without  leaving  the  earth.  . . . 

It  is  over  now.  Death  and  destruction 
rule,  but  not  for  long.  The  spirit  of 
America  is  awakened  on  Hawaii.  We’ll 
fight  for  our  liberty  and  peace. 


Ill  Guadalcanal  March 

All  is  not  fighting  in  war.  Supplies  and 
weapons  and  ammunition  are  needed. 
And  where  must  they  be  produced?  Not 
on  the  battle  lines,  but  on  the  home  front. 
Tanks  are  constructed  on  assembly  lines 
that  had  turned  out  family  cars.  Steel 
pours  from  blast  furnaces  fed  by  coal 
dug  from  the  ground.  Women  don  over- 
alls and  “punch  in”  while  husbands  and 
sons  fight  to  keep  them  free.  The  ceaseless 
supply-line  makes  us  the  power  we  are. 

IV  D-Day 

Into  England  they  stream  — men, 
guns,  supplies,  ships.  The  men  know  that 
something  big  is  up;  but  there  is  still  time 
for  fun — fun  that  is  found  between 
battles.  Whether  reading,  dancing,  clown- 
ing, sleeping,  or  listening  to  a make-shift 
band,  they  cannot,  however,  conceal  the 
growing  tension.  The  dream  of  recovering 
France  is  becoming  a reality. 

With  the  first  salvo  that  June  morning, 
the  Germans  know  what  has  happened. 
Cut  off  from  their  supply-lines  by  planes, 
they  are  pounded  by  ships’  guns.  Then 
they  see  the  invaders  pour  out  of  their 
ships.  . . . 

The  assault  is  over.  The  beaches  of 
Normandy  have  been  taken,  but  it  is  a 
cruel  and  tragic  triumph — as  are  all. 
Bodies  are  strewn  about  the  beach; 
gutted  remains  of  vehicles  and  landing- 
craft  are  scattered  over  the  sand.  The 
tide  carries  the  bodies  of  allied  fighting 
men  as  a reminder  of  the  high  cost  of  vic- 
tory. 

V Hard  Work,  and  Horseplay 

These  are  the  men  who  never  see  the 
enemy,  the  bloodshed,  the  battle.  These 
are  the  men  who  occupy  the  captured 
islands.  To  them  war  is  the  boredom  of 
occupying  tropical  islands,  won  by  the 
blood  of  comrades.  They  keep  their  guns 
clean,  knowing  they  will  use  them  only 
on  targets.  It  is  dull — life  on  these 
islands;  but  it  must  go  on  it  America  is  to 
advance  to  the  Emperor’s  throne. 
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VI  Themf.  of  the  Fast  Carriers 
The  task  force  edges  closer  to  Japan. 
Bows  of  speeding  ships  send  the  spume 
Hying  through  the  air.  The  task  force  has 
one  objective — conquest.  Aboard  ship 
men  enjoy  what  may  be  their  last  chance 
at  life.  “Zero  Hour”  arrives;  and  planes 
hurtle  from  mother  ships — bombing, 
strafing,  demolishing,  killing,  and  dying 
to  pave  the  way  for  conquest,  victory, 
and  peace.  . . . 

The  battle  is  over.  The  plaintive  cry  of 
a trumpet  sounds  over  the  waters.  Day 
is  done  . . . gone  the  sun  . . .from  the  lake 
. . .from  the  hill  . . .from  the  sky  . . . rest 
in  peace  . . . soldier  brave  . . . God  is  nigh 
. . . God  is  nigh. 

VII  Beneath  the  Soutnern  Cross 
The  submarine  is  still  a threat  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  Ships  continue  to  feel  the 
impact  of  a torpedo  striking  their  hulls. 
But  from  the  bases  on  Ascension,  at 
Montevideo,  and  in  Brazil  planes  form 
a protective  canopy  for  transports.  To 
pilots  of  these  planes  the  search  for 
killers  of  the  deep  is  never-ending. 

VIII  M are  Nostru  m 
On  the  other  side  of  the  world — in 
the  Mediterranean,  which  the  Italians 
have  called  “Our  Sea” — another  battle 
is  being  fought — a battle  between  ele- 


ments and  man.  Through  the  storm  the 
fleet  continues;  but  the  storm  will  soon 
end,  and  the  invasion  will  take  place. 
Sicily,  Salerno,  and  Anzio  fall.  Rome  falls. 
Italy  falls.  Mare  Nostrum  is  no  more. 

IX  V ictory  at  Sea 

T he  war  is  over.  T he  atomic  bomb  has 
ushered  in  a new  era.  The  destruction  re- 
mains; but  to  the  fighting  man  the  end 
means  home,  comfort,  and  peace — the 
peace  for  which  he  was  in  some  way  re- 
sponsible, whether  he  fought  on  Guam  or 
in  France,  or  fired  salvos  at  Normandy, 
or  torpedoed  supply  ships  off  Japan,  or 
dive-bombed  into  enemy  entrenchments, 
or  taught  recruits,  or  typed  battle  re- 
ports. 

Bands  play  welcomes,  flags  fly,  horns 
blow,  people  cheer,  mothers  and  wives 
weep,  children  meet  the  stranger  who  is 
their  father.  Men  run  from  gangplanks 
and  into  arms  of  loved  ones.  This  is  the 
peace  for  which  they  fought.  And  yet, 
many  do  not  return.  They  lie  on  Pacific 
islands  with  unpronounceable  names  and 
in  ships  on  the  ocean  floor  and  in  de- 
molished remains  of  planes.  For  them 
there  will  be  no  homecoming  or  welcome. 
For  them  there  will  never  be  a chance  to 
enjoy  the  peace  for  which  they  died.  For 
them  there  will  be  only  a memory,  a tear, 
and  the  hope  for  everlasting  peace. 


The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant 

Stephen  A.  Bell,  ’56 


IT  THAT  did  you  get?”  expectantly. 

V V "On  what?” 

“The  Latin  test.” 

“Nine  plus  . . . why?” 

“Just  wondering  . . .” 

“What  did  you  get?” 

“Five  plus  ...  I made  the  stupidest 
mistakes.” 

The  bustle  and  confusion  of  a lunch 
period  . . . Everyone  talking  and  eating 
at  the  same  time  . . . The  smell  of  the 
day’s  hot  lunch  . . . People  walking  to 
and  from  the  lunch  counter  to  and  from 
the  tables  . . . The  occasional  klink  of  a 
dish  hitting  the  concrete  floor  . . . The 
roar  that  follows. 


Of  all  these  he  was  unaware.  All  he  could 
think  of  was  the  mark  on  the  Latin  test; 
it  was  terrible.  The  boy  opposite  spoke. 

“Did  you  see  the  movie  at  the  Para- 
mount Saturday?” 

“No,  I had  to  study  for  the  test.  When 
did  you — Sunday?” 

“Nah;  I looked  it  over  before  school 
Monday.” 

“It  took  me  two  hours,  and  I only  got  a 
five  plus.  How  did  you  do  it?” 

“Well,  I just  did.” 

He  didn’t  carry  on  the  conversation; 
he  had  found  out  what  he  wanted  to 
know,  and  now  he  was  sorry. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  periods  passed 
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slowly;  he  couldn’t  get  interested.  At 
times  he  stared  aimlessly.  He  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  conversation  at 
lunch  period,  as  he  walked  towards  the 
homeroom.  He  took  his  books  to  his 
locker,  and  as  he  shut  the  door  and 
turned  the  key,  the  boy  with  whom  he 
had  been  talking  at  lunch  walked  by. 

“How  many  books  are  you  taking 
home  ?” 

“Math,  Latin,  and  history.” 

“Wh  at  about  the  English?” 

“Nah,  I’ll  h ave  time  to  look  it  over 
tomorrow  morning.” 

On  the  crowded  streetcar,  he  'found 
a seat  in  the  back.  He  watched  the  stops 
go  by.  He  listened  to  a conversation  be- 
tween two  women:  one  was  telling  the 
other  how  crowded  town  was,  and  the 
other  was  remarking  on  the  noise  in  the 
car.  His  interest  was  suddenly  taken 
away;  for  just  then  he  thought  of  the 
Latin  test  and  how  hard  he  would  have 
to  study  for  the  English  exam.  The  pros- 
pect was  bleak  as  he  walked  up  the  front 
path,  opened  the  door,  and  entered  the 
livingroom. 

His  mother  was  ironing  in  the  kitchen. 

“Have  a glass  of  milk,  dear.” 

“Okay.” 

“Are  you  going  out  this  afternoon?” 

“No,  I want  to  get  a head  start  on  my 
work.” 

“Have  a lot  of  work?” 

“Yuh;  we’re  having  a big  English  exam 
tomorrow.” 

“Oh  . . . change  your  clothes  before 
you  start.  Your  dungarees  are  behind  the 
door  . . . Will  five  be  all  right  for  supper? 

“I  guess  so.” 

“That’s  good;  I have  this  ironing  to 
finish  before  your  father  gets  home.” 

Upstairs  he  shut  the  door  of  his  room. 
At  his  desk  he  looked  out  the  window  at 
the  house  across  the  street.  A half-hour 
later,  he  decided  to  begin  his  work,  al- 
though he  didn’t  feel  like  studying 
English. 

“An  adjective  is  a word  that  modifies  a 
noun,  a ...  I got  a five  plus,  and  he  got 
a nine  plus  . . . Pronoun  is  ...  I studied 
Saturday;  he  went  to  the  show  ...  A 
word  that  is  . . .” 

He  snapped  the  pencil  in  his  hand. 

sjc 


The  next  morning  the  rain  only  added 
to  his  gloom.  At  school,  going  right  to 
his  desk,  he  opened  up  his  Engligh  note- 
book, to  review  what  he  had  learned  the 
night  before.  Just  then,  he  noticed,  turn- 
ing around,  that  his  friend’s  seat  was 
empty.  No  concern  of  his  . . . 

The  first  bell  rang;  maybe  his  friend 
was  sick.  Just  before  the  final  gong,  his 


friend  slid  into  his  seat.  He  didn’t  take  out 
his  books  at  all,  but  started  talking  to  his 
neighbor. 

He  couldn’t  reach  his  friend  in  the  con- 
fusion between  periods.  He  was  eager  to 
know,  though,  how  his  friend  would  study 
for  the  English  test. 

The  master  went  straight  to  the  paper 
drawer.  “Put  all  books  on  the  floor,  and 
don’t  let  any  one  attempt  to  look  at  any 
other  paper  but  his  own.  First  question: 
Take  down  this  sentence  and  explain  fully 
the  clauses  in  the  sentence.” 

He  finished  quickly,  for  he  had  studied 
the  very  points  the  teacher  had  asked  for. 
Glancing  across  the  room,  he  noticed  his 
friend’s  blank  expression.  His  observa- 
tion was  cut  short  by  the  voice  of  the 
master,  with  the  next  sentence  for  analy- 
sis. 

As  he  was  completing  the  second  ques- 
tion, he  heard  the  teacher  tell  his  friend 
to  come  up  to  the  desk  with  his  paper. 
The  master  ripped  up  the  paper  and 
threw  it  in  the  basket.  “Zero  for  cheating!” 
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The  Stag 

Lyle  Ryter,  ’58 


(Any  similarity  between  The  1 ady  of  the 
Lake  and  The  Stag  is  purely  intentional.) 
TT  seems  one  night,  a stag  came  down 
J.  to  have  a drink  and,  since  he  couldn’t 
make  it  home,  decided  to  stay.  He  had 
supper  beside  the  waterhole  and  went  to 
sleep.  Next  morning  he  woke  up  to  find  a 
jolly  old  English  hunt  charging  straight 
for  him;  so  what  does  he  do?  Natch,  he 
runs  1 ickety-spl i t over  hill  and  dale  and 
finally  throws  ofi  all  but  one  of  his  pur- 
suers. This  guy  is  a stubborn  nut,  but 
finally  after  much  ado  (and  sheer  luck) 
the  hunter  traps  the  stag,  and  his  dogs 
are  overjoyed.  But,  as  often  happens, 
this  stag  spies  an  opening  in  the  hill  and, 
not  being  stupid,  jumps  through  and 
hides  in  some  bushes. 

Just  as  the  hunter  tries  to  go  through 
the  hole  after  the  stag,  his  horse,  ex- 
tremely tired,  drops  dead.  He  recites  the 
Kaddish  (prayer  for  the  dead)  over  him 
and  then,  with  the  dogs  who  are  left, 
goes  through  the  hole  in  the  hill.  And 
behold  (voila  in  French)  he  sees  a lake. 
It  is  gorgeous.  Since  it  is  drawing  towards 
night,  he  decides  to  see  if  there  is  anyone 
around  and  draws  from  his  belt  a trum- 
pet and  blows  it.  From  afar  (next  nook 
over)  comes  this  gorgeous  dame  in  a row- 
boat— of  all  things,  and  she  says  to  him 
in  a clear  tone  (because  she  isn’t  from 


Brooklyn  and  she  doesn’t  chew  gum), 
“Oh!  Oh!  I thought  you  were  my  father. 
All  you  fellows’  horns  sound  alike.  I was 
told  by  a fortune-teller  that  you  were 
coming.  Welcome,  traveler.” 

Being  polite,  he  compliments  this  gal 
because,  as  in  all  these  stories,  she  is 
pretty;  and  invites  himself  to  dinner.  So 
he  rows  her  across  the  lake  to  the  other 
shore  and,  when  he  doesn’t  see  a path, 
becomes  suspicious.  The  girl  leads  him 
into  the  forest  (not  censored)  and  finds 
a path,  which  after  a few  short  hours 
leads  them  to  a fortress,  where  her  father 
lives,  a real  cool  place.  As  lie  crosses  the 
threshhold,  he  beholds  that  her  front  hall 
is  full  of  boars’  heads  (animal  boars,  not 
human  bores)  and  all  kinds  of  trophies 
(like  fraternity  pins,  Latin  buttons,  etc., 
etc.).  But  as  he  passes  through  the  hall,  a 
sword  falls  and  just  misses  him.  Is  this  a 
bad  omen? 

At  this  point  in  the  story  there  came  a 
knock  on  the  author’s  door,  and  in  a tiny 
voice  someone  shouted:  “Open  up;  it’s  the 
P.  of  C.  to  Stories  (Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Stories)  Commission.”  At  this  an- 
nouncement the  writer  of  this  story  fled 
the  apartment,  leaving  this  horrible  man- 
uscript in  plain  view  and,  written  on  top, 
was  this  inscription:  “Don’t  blame  this 
on  a Latin  School  boy.” 


The  Change 

John  A.  Kaplan,  ’57 


MANY  years  ago,  in  the  tiny  hamlet 
of  Dorchester1,  lived  Herman 
Harding — in  all  respects,  a normal  boy. 
He  did  almost  everything  an  average 
boy  would  do2.  The  most3  important  thing 
he  did  was  going  to  school4. 

In  his  local  school,  which  was  very 
small5,  he  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
obliged  to  sit  at  the  same  bench  with  a 
girl6.  Now,  our  normal7,  eleven-year-old 
Herman,  who  hated  girls8,  wanted  to  be 
with  the  boys.  For  the  rest  of  the  school 
year,  he  was  unhappy.  At  the  end  of 


May,  he  decided,  in  the  following  year, 
to  go  to  Latin  School9.  Upon  enter- 
ing, he  said  that  he  wanted  to  be  a 
scholar;  his  real  reason  was,  of  course,  to 
get  away  from  girls.  There  he  received  his 
indoctrination  in  the  fine  arts10.  He  be- 
came so  clever  at  marksmanship11  that 
pellets  would  ricochet  off  walls  and  hit 
the  unsuspecting  masters  on  the  back  of 
the  head12. 

One  day,  however,  he  was  detected. 
His  teacher  of  English,  a kindly13  gentle- 
man who  frequently  went  into  a rage, 
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was  delighted  when  the  boy  confessed14. 
He  gave  Herman  five  marks,  but  his 
homeroom  teacher  tore  them  up15. 

When  Herman  had  worked  his  way  up 
to  Class  III  A,  he  was  picked  to  speak 
in  a Forum.  Herman  was  chosen  to 
speak  for  the  affirmative  on  the  subject, 
“Resolved:  that  girls  should  be  admitted 
to  Boston  Latin  School1®.  Although  his 
heart  was  not  in  it,  he  decided  to  gather 
information  for  his  speech.  After  he 

’It  was  small,  then 
2Jump-rope,  cooking,  baking,  etc. 

3He  thought  so 
4Yes,  they  had  them  then 
5Fcur  seats  for  50  pupils 
’’Poor,  unfortunate  lad 
7YVhat’s  your  opinion? 

SA  common  disease 
9What  a lucky  choice! 

’’’Making  and  throwing  expertly  moist  missiles 

A Latin 

Franklin 

\ S the  unsuspecting  neophyte  is  led 
Lx.  into  his  first  Latin  recitation,  he 
scarcely  realizes  the  difficult  path  which 
lies  before  him.  In  the  beginning,  he  is 
under  the  capable  and  tender  care  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  teaches  him  his 
“first  steps.”  As  he  continues  to  absorb 
the  language,  the  prospective  scholar 
graduates  to  Life  with  Caesar , a thrilling 
soap-opera  account  of  troubles  on  the 
wild  frontier,  as  related  by  Julius  Caesar, 
peace-maker. 

By  this  time,  when  the  ambition  and 
eagerness  of  some  students  have  been 
considerably  dampened,  they  receive  the 
choice  of  being  deported  to  the  “prov- 
inces” (Roxbury  or  Dorchester),  or  of 
starting  their  education  in  Latin  all  over 
again.  The  “brighter”  boys  move  on  to 
Cicero,  a big-time  city  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician, and  his  battle  against  the  Catiline 
mob— an  uncouth  group  of  rowdies 
seeking  to  overthrow  Rome.  Cicero  ex- 
poses them  in  a dazzling  burst  of  rhetoric 
and  has  them  sentenced  to  death,  amidst 
the  plaudits  of  the  crowd. 

As  most  of  the  rugged,  surviving 
pupils  have  come  to  the  age  of  under- 
standing, they  are  confronted  with  Ovid 
and  his  opus,  The  Metamorphoses . In  this 
philosophical  work,  Ovid  shows  to  all 


found  out  the  many  things  that  women 
have  done  for  mankind17,  he  became  a 
champion  of  women’s  rights18. 

Herman  Harding  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  educating  women.  Today, 
Girls’  Latin  School  stands  as  mute  test- 
mony  to  its  founder,  Herman  Harding, 
who,  from  the  depths  of  Dorchester19,  rose 
to  become  the  foremost20  advocate  of 
women’s  rights.  As  I have  said  before, 
Herman  was  a normal  boy. 

1 ' Spi  tballs  to  you 
'-What  a shame! 

13Grr  ...  4 marks,  Grr  ...  5 marks 
"After  much  medieval  torture 
'■’He  was  Herman's  father 
"’Perish  the  thought! 

’"Writing  poems,  designing  curtain  rods,  etc. 
lsNow,  who  ever  heard  of  them? 

‘"Now  called  Dorchester  Heights 
'■"’And  only  one 

Education 

Krause,  ’55 

that  trees  are  merely  naughty  gods  and 
that  all  forms  of  nature  have  some  special 
significance.  The  main  reason,  however, 
for  the  study  of  Ovid  is  to  prepare  the 
Latin  “scholars,”  as  they  may  now  be 
called,  for  the  crowning  achievement  of 
a Latin  education,  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil. 

This  is  a tale  about  a fellow  whose 
homeland  has  been  demolished  by  the 
Greeks.  His  mission  in  life  is  to  lead  the 
remnants  of  his  people  to  Italy,  where  he 
is  to  found  the  Roman  race.  To  make 
matters  even  more  difficult,  he  is  con- 
stantly having  troubles  with  at  least  one 
of  the  gods  and  thus  spending  half  of  his 
waking  hours  making  sacrifices  to  the 
offended  deity.  Nevertheless,  staunch 
and  dutiful  Aeneas  staggers  on  to  the 
west  coast  of  Italy.  There,  it  seems,  the 
natives  have  not  yet  heard  of  his  mission 
to  found  a race  which  will  rule  the  world. 
After  a few  miracles  and  three  battles, 
they  begin  to  see  his  point  of  view. 

Of  course,  Latin  School  scholars  emit 
a cry  of  sorrow  when  they  learn  that  most 
works  of  note  in  Latin  have  been  lost 
in  the  passage  of  time.  They  somehow 
manage  to  console  themselves,  however, 
by  turning  with  a sad  heart  to  their 
other  four  subjects. 
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Portrait  of  Greatness:  Bernard  Berenson 

Richard  Titlebaum,  ’56 


O INCE  the  day  of  the  great  John 
vfj  Ruskin  himself,  no  man  has  been 
more  distinguished  in  the  field  of  art 
connoisseurship  than  Bernard  Berenson. 
Now  that  he  is  in  his  ninetieth  year,  it 
seems  proper  that  we  pay  tribute  to  this 
illustrious  alumnus  of  the  Latin  School. 

In  1865,  Bernard  Berenson  was  born  of 
poor  parents  in  Lithuania.  I lis  family  was 
reduced  to  such  privation  that  they  de- 
cided to  emigrate  to  America.  Poor,  yet 
thirsting  for  culture,  Bernard  enrolled  in 
the  Boston  Latin  School.  In  1882,  with  a 
short  but  outstanding  record,  Bernard 
left  Latin  School.  We  can  only  conjecture 
as  to  the  reasons  for  his  departure,  for 
few  records  concerning  his  early  years  are 
in  existence. 

While  B.  B.  (as  he  is  affectionately 
called  by  acquaintances)  was  working  his 
way  through  Boston  University,  he 
caught  the  eye  of  the  dashing  Mrs.  Jack 
Gardner,  whose  personality  and  daring 
escapades  were  at  that  time  upsetting 
“proper”  Bostonians.  Mrs.  Gardner,  see- 
ing in  B.  B.  a young  man  of  great  prom- 
ise, financed  his  way  through  Harvard. 
Probably  influenced  by  Mrs.  Gardner’s 
interest  in  art,  Berenson  took  many 
courses  under  the  famous  Charles  Eliot 
Norton.  Berenson’s  interests,  by  this  time 
well  established,  stimulated  him  to  learn 
all  he  could  about  Italian  art,  especially 
of  the  Tuscan  and  Umbrian  schools. 

After  B.  B.  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1887,  a group  of  Boston  men  de- 
cided to  send  him  on  a grand  tour  of 
Europe.  With  some  vague  sort  of  invest- 
ment in  mind,  these  impeccable  gentle- 
men slipped  into  B.  B.’s  pocket  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Three  months 
went  by;  six  months  went  by;  nine  monts 
- no  word  from  Berenson.  It  seemed 
strange  ...  he  was  such  a fine  lad.  Finally 
after  a long  period  of  futile  waiting,  a 
friend  left  for  Europe.  The  protege  was 
found  working  in  a dingy  Florentine  mu- 
seum.. The  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars was  gone,  and  B.  B.  was  hungry. 


To  exist,  Berenson  competed  with  the 
regular  art  gallery  guides.  For  the  price 
of  one  lira,  B.  B.  gave  his  customers  a 
complete  tour  of  the  museum.  He  often 
recalls,  with  a chuckle,  that  he  had  an  in- 
cessant fear  of  being  knifed  in  the  back  by 
one  of  the  regulars.  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner, 
at  this  time  on  one  of  her  buying  sprees 
in  Europe,  was  persuaded  to  lend  him 
another  seven  hundred-fifty  dollars.  Her 
investment  paid  off  later  in  prodigious 
dividends,  for  most  of  her  fabulously  val- 
uable paintings  were  purchased  for  her 
by  Berenson. 

In  1900,  B.  B.  went  to  Oxford,  where 
he  met  Logan  Pearsall  Smith,  the  essay- 
ist, whose  sister  (Mary)  Berenson  later 
married.  Meanwhile  B.  B.’s  knowledge  of 
Renaissance  art  had  become  so  vast  that 
he  was  recognized  as  a peerless  authority. 
After  he  had  published  the  four  essays, 
concerning  the  schools  of  Italian  art, 
Berenson’s  position  in  literary  and  artistic 
circles  became  irrevocably  secure.  Since 
the  publication  of  essays,  combined  under 
the  title  “The  Italian  Painters  of  the 
Renaissance”,  Berenson  has  written  some 
twenty-eight  books. 

Books,  however,  are  not  Berenson’s 
only  contribution;  his  theory  of  “tactile 
values”  is  perhaps  equally  important. 
Believing  that  these  values  are  the  cri- 
teria of  great  painting,  he  claims  that 
Giotto  is  differentiated  from  his  prede- 
cessors by  his  ability  to  create  them.  An 
amusing  result  of  Mr.  Berenson’s  defini- 
tion of  “tactile  values”  is  that  many 
museum-goers  have  been  seen  — with 
their  hands  outstretched  before  a paint- 
ing-just waiting  for  their  palms  to 
tingle. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  century 
many  art  collections  were  being  formed. 
Berenson’s  judgment  was  by  this  time  in- 
disputable. People  like  Henry  Duveen, 
one  of  the  most  influential  dealers,  began 
to  attach  themselves  like  parasites  to 
Berenson.  If  a great  painting  was  to  be 
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sold,  Berenson,  and  only  Berenson,  must 
be  consulted. 

With  his  fortune  made,  B.  B.  pur- 
chased the  villa,  I Tatti , at  Settignano, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Florence.  During  fifty 
years  of  almost  uninterrupted  occupancy 
he  has  remodeled  it  to  take  on  its  original 
18th  century  style.  He  has  surrounded 
the  villa  with  exotic  gardens  and  fur- 
nished the  forty  rooms  with  some  of  the 
finest  early  Italian  paintings.  I can  think 
of  no-better  way  to  describe  the  collection 
than  by  his  own  words  from  his  Sketch 
for  a Self-Portrait:  “When  the  house  was 
at  long  last  finished  and  the  works  of  art 
in  their  place,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that 
I was  in  possession  of  more  than  could  be 
gathered  by  any  student  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  acquired  knowledge  and  ex- 
ercised taste.  It  took  the  scattering  of 
most  private  collections  all  over  Europe 
to  make  me  realize  that  mine  was  one  of 
the  best  remaining. 

“Let  me  add  parenthetically  that 
these  hangings,  paintings,  these  art  ob- 
jects were  not  acquired  first  and  foremost 
with  an  eye  to  making  a collection,  but  al- 
most exclusively  to  adorn  my  abode.” 

Even  more  important,  perhaps,  than 
all  the  paintings  and  other  art  treasures 
is  the  nineteen-room  library,  considered 
to  be  the  best  and  most  extensive  col- 
lections of  books  on  art  in  the  world. 
B.  B .,  with  his  usual  amusing  touch,  de- 


scribes his  home  “as  a library  with  living- 
rooms  attached.” 

Yet,  with  all  his  brilliance,  success,  and 
accomplishments,  Bernard  Berenson  is 
still  a man  with  the  common  touch.  Un- 
fortunately,  not  having  the  great  honor 
of  knowing  Mr.  Berenson,  I can  judge  him 
only  from  what  he  has  written  and  from 
what  others  have  written  about  him. 
One  of  the  most  gifted  men  alive,  with  a 
caustic  wit,  which  he  can  employ  in  about 
twelve  languages,  he  is  one  of  the  few  who 
can  still  converse  in  the  language  of 
Plato.  A lover  of  all  things  beautiful,  he 
reveals  his  love  in  the  following  words:  “I 
have  a garden  . . . Unless  it  pours  with 
rain  I run  through  it  at  least  once  a day, 
to  taste  the  air,  to  listen  to  the  sounds  of 
birds  and  streams,  to  admire  the  flowers 
and  trees.”  By  his  guests,  he  is  remem- 
bered as  a brilliant  conversationalist,  one 
who  looks  down  upon  dilletantes  and 
blind  admirers.  Like  all  of  us,  he  has  his 
idiosyncrasies.  He  refuses  to  use  either  a 
typewriter  or  a telephone. 

Should  he  be  classed  with  the  im- 
mortals? I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  should.  All  his  books  are  authori- 
tative: The  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renais- 
sance already  is  a classic.  He  has  done 
more  than  anyone  else  has  done  in  a 
hundred  years;  and,  even  now,  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  Bernard  Berenson  still  reigns 
at  the  top  of  his  Olympian  throne. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUIZ 


1.  Turn 

2.  Hungry 

3.  El  Dorado 

4.  Byron 

5.  Raskolnikov 

6.  Olympus 

7.  Toynbee 

8.  Hippolyta 

9.  Edinburgh 

10.  Ruskin 

11.  State 


12.  Kafka 

13.  Athens 

14.  Rima 

15.  All’s 

16.  Montaigne 

17.  Ajax  or  Achilles 

18.  Zola 

19.  Out 

20.  Variations 

The  first  letter  of  each  answer  spells 
out  The  Brothers  Karamazov,  a novel  by 
Fyodor  Dostoyevsky. 
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Oar  Lords  and  Masters 


James  Aloysios  Stanislaus  Callanan 

l eaches  English  in  203  . . . Born  and  resides  in 
Boston  . . . Unmarried  . . . Graduated  from  Latin 
School ’21  . . . Received  his  A. B.  from  Harvard ’25; 
M.Ed.  and  Ph.D.  from  Boston  University  in  1926 
and  1941  respectively  . . . Appointed  in  1926  to 
the  Latin  School  . . . Hobbies:  reading,  theater, 
gardening  . . . Advice:  “The  boys  of  Latin  School 
have  a great  heritage  and  should  make  the  most 
use  of  it.” 


Bernard  P.  Pheeney 

l eaches  history  in  133  ..  . Resides  in  W est 
Roxbury  . . . Single  . . . Graduated  from  Harvard, 
Boston  College  Law  School,  Boston  University 
Law  School,  and  Boston  Teachers’  College;  holds 
degrees  of  A.B.,  LL.M.,  and  M.ED.,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association. 
Hobbies:  reading,  • gardening,  boating.  Advice: 
“It’s  never  too  late  to  make  tomorrow  better  than 
yesterday.” 


Sidney  Rosenthal 

Teaches  English  in  130  ..  . Born  in  Boston,  now 
resides  in  Malden  . . . Married;  two  children  . . . 
Graduated  from  Northeastern  and  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  A.B., 
A.M.  . . . Military  service:  Italian  campaign,  34th 
Inf.  Div.  . . . Previously  taught  at  University  of 
Illinois,  Colby  College,  Malden  High  School. 
Hobby:  Literature.  Advice:  “Read  at  every  op- 
portunity.” 
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Basketball 


Latin  Caps  Opener 


'January  3,  /OSS 

FG 

F 

PTS 

Playing  the  opener  at  the  neutral  First 

Brandli  — RF 

1 1 

3 

25 

Corps  Armory,  the  Purple  won  an  83-48 

Goodman 

0 

0 

0 

decision.  The  Purple  led  18-6  at  the  end 

Robinson 

0 

0 

0 

of  the  first  period;  and  38-22  at  the  half. 

I.even  — LF 

4 

0 

8 

Hank  Brandli  led  the  scorers  with  twen- 

Stearns 

2 

1 

5 

ty-five  points;  John  Bennett  had  twenty. 

Kelley 

1 

0 

2 

B.L.S.  outplayed  the  Trade  team  in  every 

Bennett  — C 

n 

6 

20 

department. 

Pereira 

i 

0 

2 

The  most  surprising  feature  of  the 
game  was  Latin’s  defense;  Trade  was 

Watson 

o 

0 

0 

Watkins  — RG 

2 

1 

5 

held  to  seventeen  baskets.  They  scored 

Russman 

1 

0 

2 

the  other  fourteen  points  on  fouls. 

Bennett 

0 

0 

0 

Coach  Patten  was  pleased  at  Latin’s 

Thomson  — LG 

4 

4 

12 

showing  in  the  opener.  The  game  showed 

Col  lias 

1 

0 

2 

that  Latin  has  sufficient  depth  to  be  a 
contender  for  the  first  time  in  eight  years. 

Salton 

0 

34 

0 

15 

0 

TT 
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Latin  Trounces  Memorial 

January  1 3 , 1955 


The  Purple  made  its  first  home  game 
a successful  one,  by  beating  highly  rated 
Memorial,  77-53.  John  Bennett  was 
Latin’s  high  scorer  with  eight  field  goals 
and  four  foul  shots — a total  of  twnety 
points.  Co-Captain  Bob  Watkins  had 
fifteen;  and  Hank  Brandli,  who  was 
deadly  from  the  outside  with  both  his 
hook  shot  and  his  jumper,  had  fourteen. 
Latin,  by  using  the  fast  break  often,  sur- 
prised the  smaller  but  faster  Memorial 
five.  Latin,  after  taking  an  early  lead, 
was  never  behind  in  the  game.  Steve 
Stearns,  who  played  an  outstanding  de- 
fensive game,  rebounded  well.  Memorial, 
realizing  the  importance  of  the  game, 
fought  gamely  all  the  way;  but  they 
could  not  overcome  the  early  lead  that 
Latin  piled  up. 

As  Latin,  Memorial,  and  Dorchester 
are  the  teams  to  watch  this  year,  this  was 


Dorchester 

January 

Latin,  away  from  home,  dropped  an 
important  game  to  a dangerous  Dor- 
chester team.  It  was  an  off-day  for  the 
Purple.  The  first  period  was  the  cause  of 
Latin’s  defeat,  for  they  scored  only  four 
points  to  Dorchester’s  nineteen.  All  four 
points  were  made  on  foul  shots  — 
two  by  Mike  Leven  and  two  by  Hank 
Brandli. 

Latin  managed  to  cut  the  lead  down 
to  31-23,  after  the  first  half.  John  Bennett 
spearheaded  Latin’s  drive  in  the  second 
period.  It  looked  for  a while  as  though 
Latin  might  catch  Dorchester  in  the 
third  period;  but  the  Latinites  were 
finally  beaten,  65-55.  High  scorer  was 
John  Bennett  with  five  field  goals,  five 
foul  shots — for  a total  of  fifteen  points. 


a must  game  for  the  Purple.  The  chances 
of  winning  the  City  Championship  are 
better  than  even. 


FG 

F 

RTS 

Brandli  — RF 

6 

2 

14 

Goodman 

2 

0 

4 

Robinson 

0 

0 

0 

Leven  — LF 

3 

0 

6 

Stearns 

2 

2 

6 

Page 

0 

0 

0 

| . Bennett  — C 

8 

4 

20 

Pereira 

1 

0 

2 

Watson 

0 

0 

0 

Watkins  — RG 

6 

3 

15 

Russman 

0 

1 

1 

C.  Bennett 

0 

0 

0 

Thomson  — LG 

3 

3 

9 

Sal  ton 

0 

0 

0 

Collias 

0 

0 

0 

31 

15 

11 

Nips  Latin 

17 , 1955 

LG 

F 

PTS 

Thomson  — LG 

5 

1 

1 1 

Salton 

0 

0 

0 

Collias 

0 

0 

0 

Watkins — RG 

1 

0 

2 

Russman 

3 

1 

7 

C.  Bennett 

0 

0 

0 

J . Bennett  — C 

5 

5 

15 

Pereira 

0 

0 

0 

Watson 

0 

0 

0 

Leven  — LF 

2 

2 

6 

Stearns 

0 

0 

0 

Kelley 

0 

0 

0 

Brandli  — RF 

4 

4 

12 

Goodman 

1 

0 

2 

Robinson 

0 

0 

0 

21 

•13 

55 
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Latin  Over  B.  C.  High 

January  20,  1955 


Playing  at  home,  Latin  got  back  in  the 
winning  column  with  a 66-53  victory  over 
B.  C.  High.  The  big  factor  in  this  game 
was  the  foulshooting.  The  Latinites 
dunked  eighteen  from  the  foul-line  as 
against  B.  C.  High’s  seven — a differ- 
ence of  eleven;  Latin  won  by  only  thir- 
teen points.  In  the  field-goal  depart- 
ment, the  Purple  had  twenty-four,  only 
one  more  than  the  Eaglets.  John  Bennett 
was  high  scorer  with  nineteen,  followed 
by  Bob  Thomson,  who  played  a great 
game  as  he  hit  for  eighteen  points. 

The  game  itself  was  nip-and-tuck 
down  to  the  last  period  when  the  Purple 
broke  it  wide  open.  Trailing  the  P'.aglets, 
16-14,  at  the  end  of  the  first  period,  the 
Latin’s  took  a 33-29  lead  at  the  half  and  a 
43-39  lead  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter. 
Final:  B.L.S.  66,  B.  C.  High,  53. 

Looking  Things  Over 
So  far  this  year  the  scoring  has  been 
done  by  Seniors.  The  lack  of  Juniors  and 


Sophomores  on  the  varsity  squad  may 
show  next  year  in  an  inexperienced 
team  . . . No  one  can  say  Steve  Stearns 
has  no  spirit.  When  he’s  not  playing  and 
one  of  the  Latinites  scores  a basket, 
Stearns  appears  to  be  trying  for  a new 
high  jump  record. 


Leven  — RF 
Goodman 
Brandli  — IF 
Stearns 
Page 

J.  Bennett  — C 
Pereira 

Thomson  — RG 
Russman 
C.  Bennett 
Watkins  — LG 
Sal  ton 


FG  F PTS 

0 4 4 

0 0 0 

3 2 8 

1 0 2 

0 o o 

5 19 

0 0 0 

4 18 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

5 3 13 

1 0 2 

TT  HIT  ~66~ 
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Latin  Trounces  Tech 

January  24,  1955 


The  Purple  continued  its  unbeaten 
streak  at  home  by  trouncing  l ech,  64-42, 
thus  making  the  record  four  victories 
against  one  loss.  For  the  second  straight 
game,  Mike  Leven  was  successful  at  the 
foul-line  with  lour  swishes.  Hank  Brandli 
was  high  scorer  with  four  field  goals  and 
four  foul  shots  — a total  of  twelve 
points.  It  was  Latin’s  best  defensive 
game  to  date.  The  Tech  team  was  held 
to  sixteen  baskets,  half  of  them  scored  by 
their  center,  Gates,  who  would  up  with 
nineteen  points.  Co-Captain  Bob  Wat- 
kins played  a tremendous  game,  with  five 
baskets  tor  ten  points. 

Latin’s  success  this  year  can  be  at- 
tributed to  their  strong  bench.  Coach 
Patten  has  used  his  subs  frequently  and 
has  a hard  time  choosing  the  best  first 
team. 


Leven  — RF 

Goodman 

Kelley 

Brandli  — IF 

Stearns 

Page 

J.  Bennett  C 

Pereira 

Watson 

Thomson  — RG 
Russman 
C.  Bennett 
Watkins  — LG 
Sal  ton 
Col  lias 


FG  F PTS 
0 4 4 

0 I I 

2 1 5 

4 4 12 

0 0 0 

1 I 3 

3 3 9 

0 1 1 

1 0 2 

2 4 8 

1 0 2 

0 0 0 

5 0 10 

3 0 6 

0 1 1 


22  20  64 


Latin  Tops  English 

January  27,  1955 


Latin  led  all  the  way  to  score  its  fifth 
victory  in  six  starts  by  defeating  rival 
English  74-63,  on  the  latter’s  court. 
Hank  Brandli  spearheaded  the  Purple’s 
attack  with  twenty-five  points;  he  just 
could  not  be  stopped,  shooting  eleven 
baskets,  most  of  them  on  incredible  hook 
jump-shots.  John  Page,  breaking  into  the 
starting  line-up  with  five  baskets,  made 
his  rebounding  one  of  the  key  factors  in 
the  big  victory.  John  Bennett  played  his 
usual  good  game  as  he  hit  for  fourteen. 
The  Purple  had  a total  of  twenty-nine 
field-goals,  while  English  had  more  points 
on  foul  shots  than  on  baskets. 

fhe  Purple  had  its  best  first  half  of 
the  year  by  scoring  twenty-four  in  the 
first  period  and  twenty-two  in  the 
second  for  an  amazing  total  of  forty-six. 
It  looks  as  if  the  City  Championship 


will  not  be  decided  until  the  last  game  of 
the  year.  Dorchester  has  six  victories  and 
no  defeats;  Memorial  has  a record  of  4 
and  2;  and  Latin  is  5 and  1.  Dorchester 
will  have  to  play  both  Memorial  and 
Latin  at  their  home  courts  during  the 
second  round  of  play. 


FG 

F 

PTS 

Brandli—  RF 

1 1 

3 

25 

Leven 

0 

0 

0 

Page  — IF 

5 

0 

10 

| . Bennett  - C 

4 

6 

14 

W’atson 

1 

0 

2 

Pereira 

0 

1 

1 

Thomson  — RG 

4 

2 

10 

Russman 

0 

0 

0 

C.  Bennett 

0 

0 

0 

Watkins  — LG 

4 • 

4 

12 

29 

16 

74 
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Latin  Mauls  Trade 

January  3J,  IV 5 5 


Latin  began  the  second  round  suc- 
cessfully at  home  with  another  victory 
over  Trade,  69-48.  It  was  the  usual 
story:  Latin  dominated  the  shooting  and 
the  rebounding.  John  Bennett  led  the 
scoring  with  twenty-one  points;  John 
Page  scored  twelve;  and  once  again 
Hank  B randli  reached  double.  The  latter 
also  played  an  excellent  defensive  game. 
Trade  threatened  to  erase  Latin’s  lead 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  half,  when 
they  came  within  two  points  of  tying. 
The  Purple  actually  sewed  it  up  after  the 
third  period  when  they  had  a 50-37  lead. 

Latin  kept  pace  with  both  Dorchester 
and  Memorial,  who  defeated  English  and 
B.  C.  High  respectively. 


FG 

F 

PTS 

Leven  — RF 

0 

0 

0 

Goodman 

1 

0 

2 

Kelley 

0 

1 

1 

Brandi  i — LF 

3 

7 

13 

Stearns 

0 

0 

0 

Page 

4 

4 

12 

| . Bennett  — C 

8 

5 

21 

Pereira 

0 

0 

0 

Watson 

0 

0 

0 

Solomon  — RG 

2 

1 

5 

Russman 

2 

0 

4 

C.  Bennett 

0 

0 

0 

Watkins  — LG 

2 

5 

9 

Salton 

1 

0 

2 

Collins 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

69 

Latin  Bows  to  Memorial 


February  7,  1955 


The  Purple  suffered  its  first  loss  in  four 
games — a 49-43  decision  to  Memorial  at 
the  latter’s  court.  It  was  the  most  exciting 
game  to  date,  as  two  of  the  periods 
ended  in  ties  and  one  ended  in  a one-point 
difference.  Neither  team  could  pull  far 
ahead  of  the  other  until  the  last  few 
minutes  of  the  game,  when  the  home 
team  always  seems  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage. Three  clutch  baskets  by  Memo- 
rial gave  them  the  victory. 

M emorial  led  Latin  8-7  after  the  first 
period.  During  the  rest  of  the  half,  both 
teams  were  taking  turns  shooting;  and  at 
the  gong,  the  score  was  tied  at  22-all. 
T his  pattern  continued  through  the  third 
period,  as  it  ended  in  a 34-34  deadlock. 
Neither  team  shot  particularly  well.  It 
was  the  fifth  straight  game  that  no  Latin 
player  had  fouled  out.  An  unusual  aspect 


of  the  game  was  that  onlv  six  Latinites 


were  able  to  bn 
column. 

Watkins  — LG 

Salton 

Collias 

Thomson  — RG 

Russman 

C.  Bennett 

J . Bennett  — C 

Pereira 

Watson 

Brandi  i — LF 

Stearns 

Page 

Leven  — RF 
Goodman 
Kelley 
Robinson 


ak  into  the  scoring 

FG  F PTS 

3 0 6 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

2 0 4 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

6 6 18 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 2 2 

4 3 II 

0 2 2 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

TT  TT  TT 
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Lathi  Upsets  Dorchester 


February  10,  1955 


Latin,  in  giving  Dorchester  its  first 
defeat  of  the  season,  scored  a 79-72  vic- 
tory and  ended  the  Dorchester  unbeaten 
streak  at  eight.  Five  players  hi t double 
figures  for  the  Latins:  Watkins  led  the 
attack  with  eight  baskets,  two  foul  shots, 
for  a total  of  eighteen;  Thomson  had  six- 
teen, Brandli  and  Bennett  scored  fourteen 
each;  and  Steve  Stearns,  playing  his  best 
game,  totaled  eleven  points. 

This  was  another  close  and  exciting 
contest.  The  pressure  was  on  Dorchester 
throughout,  since  they  had  not  yet  been 
beaten  and  the  game  was  being  played  at 
Latin.  Although  Dorchester  took  the  lead 
first  and  held  it  at  20-19  after  the  first 
period,  the  Purple  caught  the  “Red  and 
Black”  before  the  half  ended  and  held 
the  lead  the  rest  of  the  game. 


The  Purple  and  Memorial  are  now  one 
game  behind  league-leading  Dorchester. 
The  big  news  was  that  Latin  and  Memor- 
ial have  just  joined  Dorchester  in  being 


invited  to  play  in 
March. 

Leven  — RF 
Brandli  — IF 
Stearns 
Bennett  — C 
Pereira 
Watson 

Thomson  — RG 
Russman 
Watkins  — LG 
Salton 
Collias 


the  Tech  Tourney  in 

FG  F PTS 

0 0 0 

5 4 14 

4 3 11 

0 14 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

2 16 

0 2 2 

8 2 18 

1 2 4 

0 0 0 

~JT  "7T~  79 


Purple  Over  B.  C.  High 

February  14,  1955 


Latin  once  again  topped  B.  C.  High, 
this  time  by  a score  of  65-54.  The  Purple 
encountered  determined  opponents,  who 
almost  ended  the  unbeaten  streak  at 
home.  Although  trailing  19-15  at  the  end 
of  the  first  period,  Latin  took  the  lead 
32-29  at  the  half.  B.  C.  High  wasn’t 
licked  yet,  however;  but  the  Purple 
stretched  their  lead  to  nine  in  the  third 
frame  and  went  on  to  win  by  eleven. 

Hank  Brandli  once  again  turned  in  a 
masterful  performance  as  he  hit  for  six- 
teen. Bennett  was  right  behind  him  with 
fifteen.  Steve  Stearns,  looking  like  the 
most  improved  player,  handled  the  ball 
well  and  played  a good  defense.  Bob 
Thomson,  who  played  his  usual  good 
game,  hit  for  twelve.  The  Purple  are  now 


in  a three-way  tie  for  first  place,  with 
Memorial  and  Dorchester. 


Leven  - — RF 
Page 

Brandli  — IF 
Stearns 
Robinson 
Bennett  — C 
Watson 

Thomson  — RG 
Russman 
C.  Bennett 
Kelley 

Salton  — LG 
Collias 


FG  F PTS 
1 0 2 

0 0 0 

6 4 16 

4 1 9 

0 0 0 

4 7 15 

0 2 2 

4 4 12 

1 1 3 

0 2 2 

0 0 0 

1 2 4 

0 0 0 

~JT  ~W  65 


Latin  Beats  Tech 

February  17,  1955 


In  a game  played  at  Irvington  Street 
Armory,  Latin  had  little  trouble  in  de- 
feating Technical,  75-57.  It  was  a one- 
sided game  all  the  way,  as  Bennett, 


Brandli,  and  Thomson  accounted  for  all 
but  fourteen  of  Latin’s  points.  Bennett 
had  an  exceptionally  hot  day  with  thir- 
teen baskets,  nine  foul  shots,  and  a total 
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of  thirty-five  points.  Brandli  hit  tor 
eleven,  and  Thomson  had  fifteen.  Leven 
was  next  high  scorer  with  seven. 

This  was  without  doubt  Bennett’s  best 
game;  for  he  was  often  in  the  pivot  and 
accurate  with  his  shots.  He  got  Tech’s 
center,  Gates,  to  foul  out  after  he  had 
scored  twenty-seven  points,  the  most  one 
player  scored  against  the  Latin  squad  in 
one  game. 

FG  F PTS 
Leven  — RF  2 3 

Goodman  0 0 0 


Page 

Brandli  — L F 

Stearns 

Robinson 

J . Bennett  — C 

Watson 

Thomson  — RG 
C.  Bennett 
Russman 
Watkins  — LG 
Salton 
Collias 


Latin  Mauls  English 


March  /,  1955 


FG  F PTS 

1 0 2 

4 3 11 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

13  9 35 

0 0 0 

5 5 15 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

1 1 3 

0 2 2 

0 0 0 

26  23  75 


The  Purple  and  White  assured  itself  of 
a share  in  the  City  Championship  by 
walloping  English  for  the  second  time,  77- 
56.  Latin,  having  little  trouble  in  the  re- 
bounding and  shooting  departments,  led 
all  the  way.  The  Latinites  amassed  a total 
of  thirty-two  field  goals — led  by  John 
Bennett,  with  eleven. 

This  has  been  an  unusual  season  in  the 
City  League,  since  in  previous  years  it  has 
been  English  which  has  entered  the 
Tech  Tourney  and  has  usually  had  little 
trouble  in  defeating  Latin.  Latin,  leading 
“the  boys  from  across  the  street”,  37-24, 
at  the  half,  scored  twenty  points  in  each 
of  the  last  two  periods  to  make  the  game 
a lopsided  one. 

B.L.S.  will  draw  Durfee  in  the  Tech 
Tourney  opener  at  Brandeis  on  March 
fourth.  Durfee  has  been  named  the  pre- 


tourney favorite,  and  the  Latin  squad  has 
its  work  cut  out  for  it. 

FG 

Leven  — RF  1 

Goodman  0 

Page  3 

Brandli  — LF  5 

Stearns  2 

Robinson  1 

J . Bennett  — C 11 

Watson  0 

Pereira  0 

Thomson  — RG  5 

Russman  1 

C.  Bennett  0 

Watkins  — / G 3 

Salton  0 

Collias  0 

~XL 


F PTS 
0 2 

0 0 

1 7 

2 12 

2 6 

0 2 

3 25 

0 0 

0 0 

4 14 

1 3 

0 0 

0 6 

0 0 

0 0 

13 


Latin  Topped  by  Durfee  in  Playoffs 

March  4,  1955 


In  the  opening  game  of  the  Tech 
Tourney,  Latin’s  bid  to  upset  a highly 
favored  Durfee  squad  at  the  Brandeis 
University  Gymnasium  fell  short.  Dur- 
fee of  Tail  River  had  to  do  some  late  scor- 
ing as  it  nosed  out  the  Purple,  47-41.  The 
Latinites  came  closer  than  was  expected, 
as  they  led  10-6  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  and  had  a 24-20  lead  at  the  half. 
In  the  first  half,  Latin  was  out-rebound- 
ing its  opponents  and  forced  the  Dufree 
hoopsters  to  shoot  from  the  outside.  The 


tide  turned  in  the  third  period,  however, 
when  Durfee’s  A1  Attar  got  hot.  He  hit 
five  baskets  to  give  Durfee  the  lead. 
Latin  tied  the  score  twice  after  that,  but 
fell  behind  because  of  outstanding  shoot- 
ing by  the  Durfee  players. 

Thus  the  1955  basketball  season  ends, 
with  Latin  participating  in  the  post- 
season play-offs  and  tying  Dorchester  for 
the  City  Championship  for  the  first  time 
.since  1947.  John  Bennett,  the  Purple’s 
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leading  scorer,  topped  the  League  in 
scoring.  Ir  was  a well-balanced  squad  - 
with  plenty  ot  depth  furnished  by  the 
substitutes,  many  oi  whom  would  have 
no  trouble  in  making  the  first  team  of  the 
other  local  schools.  Coach  Steve  Patten 
did  his  usual  excellent  job  as  coach  and 
only  hopes  that  next  year  he  will  be  able 
to  find  the  players  to  replace  this  year’s 
crop.  The  team  was  one  of  the  youngest 
squads  that  Mr.  Patten  has  ever  coached. 


FG  F PTS 

Watkins 
Sal  ton 
Russman 
Thomson 
Bennett  - 
Page 

Stearns  — 

Brandli  - 
I .even 

18  5 41 


LG 


R G 


C 

LF 

RF 


6 

0 

0 

18 

10 

1 

0 

6 

0 


Hockey 


Latin  Tramples  Memorial 


December  31 , 1954 


The  Latin  hockey  team,  defending 
City  League  champs,  gave  every  indi- 
cation that  it  would  retain  its  crown  for 
the  second  consecutive  year  by  trampling 
the  Memorial  sextet,  11-0. 

The  scoring  was  fast  and  furious,  open- 
ing at  forty-eight  seconds,  when  jack 
Grant  set  up  Joe  Botbol  in  front  of  the 
Memorial  net.  Less  than  a minute  later, 
Botbol  again  scored  after  a pass  from 
Gene  McLaughlin.  Capt.  McLaughlin 
added  the  third  tally,  unassisted,  at  2:05, 
as  he  picked  the  puck  up  in  his  own  zone, 
skated  the  length  of  the  ice,  split  the 
Memorial  defense,  and  sank  the  disk.  The 
second  line  had  its  share  of  glory,  with 
Bob  Cohen  and  Walt  McSwiney  adding 
two  more  before  the  end  of  the  first  per- 
iod. 

Jack  Grant  opened  the  second  period 
by  scoring  two  within  three  minutes.  Joe 
Botbol  made  it  8-0  at  3:40.  Then,  at 
8:40,  George  Grant,  third-line  center 
and  brother  of  first-liner  Jack,  scored. 

The  scoring  in  the  third  period  was 
held  to  two  goals,  as  Coach  Dick  Thomas 


cleared  the  bench.  The  goals  were  by 
Spencer  Tobin  on  a nifty  solo  at  2:31  and 
by  Joe  Botbol,  the  stand-out  of  the  day, 
at  4:35. 

Line-up:  G — Alttneyer;  RD — Tobin; 
LD — Leahy;  C — McLaughlin;  RLV - 
J.  Grant;  LJV — Botbol;  Spares  — 
McAulifFe,  Cohen,  McSwiney,  Theodore, 
G.  Grant,  Costa,  Crossen,  Guilliotti, 
Strock,  O’Connor,  Cashiar,  Snider,  Erwin, 
Malong,  Dobbyn,  Wood,  France,  Kilroy, 
Neal,  McLerthy. 

Mauling  Memoirs — Although  this  was  a 
rout,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Memorial  is  probably  the  weakest  team 
in  the  league.  Latin  can  prove  itself 
against  l ech  next  week,  and  English  in 
three  weeks  . . . Utility  defenseman  Andy 
Guiliotti  received  a match  penalty  for  a 
demonstration  of  his  pugilistic  ability. 
His  services  will  be  missed  in  the  coming 
Tech  game  . . . The  first  line  was  superb, 
amassing  twelve  points,  four  apiece  — 
with  Joe  Botbol  pulling  the  hat  trick. 
Goalie  “Stub”  Altmeyer  had  an  easy  day 
being  called  on  for  only  two  saves. 


Latin  Edges  Tech 

January  7,  1955 


Technical  High  nearly  ruined  Latin’s 
eleven-game  winning  streak  in  a high- 
tension  game  at  the  Arena,  which  Latin 
finally  eked  out,  4-3. 


Ed  Leahy,  replacing  injured  Gene 
McLaughlin  at  center,  put  the  Purple 
ahead  at  eighteen  seconds  of  the  first 
period  on  a set-up  from  Joe  Botbol;  but 
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Tech  didn’t  fold  and  came  driving  back  to 
tie  the  game  late  in  the  second  period. 
In  the  third,  after  Jack  Grant  had  sent 
home  a blazing  20-footer,  Leahy  ap- 
peared to  put  it  on  ice  with  two  minutes 
to  go;  but  then  the  Technicians  poured  it 
on  and  got  into  contention  again  by  scor- 
ing at  the  nine-minute  mark.  When 
Tech  made  the  mistake  of  putting  its 
goalie,  Grant  took  advantage  of  the  va- 
cated net  and  scored.  With  time  running 
out,  Bob  Ward  dropped  in  the  last  Tech 
goal.  The  final  three  goals  were  all  scored 
in  the  last  three  minutes  of  the  game. 


Line-up:  G — Altmeyer;  RD — O’Con- 
nor; LD — Tobin;  C — Leahy;  RW  — 
Botbol;  LW — Grant.  Spares:  McAulifte, 
McSwiney,  Cohen,  Crossen,  Irwin. 

Drops  from  the  Shower  — Gene  Mc- 
Laughlin was  sidelined  today  due  to  an 
injury  to  his  Achilles  tendon.  Chances  are 
he  may  be  sidelined  two  weeks.  . . . Ed 
Leahy  did  a masterful  job  while  replacing 
the  injured  captain  at  center,  getting  two 
goals  and  setting  up  another.  . . . The 
defense  end  of  the  team  — Tobin,  O’Con- 
nor, and  Altmeyer — stymied  Technical 
men  on  rush  after  rush. 


Latin  Beats  Trade 

January  14 , 1955 


Bouncing  back  from  its  close  decision 
over  Tech,  Latin,  playing  with  only  half 
the  first  team,  completely  dominated  the 
play  as  they  beat  Trade,  4-2. 

The  Purple’s  second  contingent  scored 
twice  in  the  first  period:  one,  a blazing 
30-footer  by  “Killer”  McAuliffe;  the 
other,  on  a nifty  solo  by  John  O’Connor. 
Bob  Cohen  added  a third  in  the  second 
period;  but  Trade  bounced  back,  scoring 
on  two  breakaways  late  in  the  second 
canto.  Jack  Grant,  who  saw  little  action 
in  the  game  owing  to  a pulled  groin 
muscle,  nevertheless  managed  to  add 


another  in  the  third. 

Line-up:  G — Altmeyer;  RD  — Tobin; 
LD  - O’Connor;  C — McAuliffe;  RW  — 
Botbol ; LW — McSwiney.  Spares:  Guili- 
otti,  Crossen,  Snider,  Cohen,  Grant. 

Ice  Chips — The  second  line  of  Mc- 
Swiney, Cohen,  and  McAuliffe  played 
a good  game,  filling  in  nicely  for  the  in- 
jured McLaughlin,  Grant,  and  Leahy. 
They  hustled  and  backchecked  the  whole 
way.  . . . Spencer  Tobin  played  his  usual 
great  defensive  game,  breaking  up  num- 
erous rushes  and  thwarting  many  scoring 
attempts. 
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Latin  Rolls  On 

January  21 , 1955 


Playing  rheir  best  hockey  to  date, 
Latin  bested  a pesky  Dorchester  club, 
which  scored  twro  goals  in  the  opening 
minute  of  the  first  frame,  one  a definite 
screen  shot  on  which  Goalie  Pete  Strock 
didn’t  have  a chance.  From  that  time  on, 
it  was  all  Latin  - with  “Killer”  Mc- 
Auliffe  scoring  on  one  of  Latin’s  numer- 
ous rushes  at  the  midway  mark  of  the  first 
period  and  Gene  McLaughlin,  returning 
from  his  two-game  absence,  adding 
another  in  the  closing  seconds.  During 
the  second  period  Latin  was  held  score- 
less. In  the  third  period  Jack  Grant  put 
the  game  on  ice  at  the  30-second  mark, 
scoring  on  a beautiful  solo. 

Line-up:  G — Strock;  RD — O’Connor; 


/,/)  — Tobin;  C — McSwiney;  RW 
Grant;  LW — Botbol.  Spares:  Crossen, 
McAuliffe,  Cohen,  McLaughlin,  Alt- 
meyer. 

Face-Offs — This  was  the  third  straight 
game  in  which  the  first  team  has  not 
played  together.  Coach  Dick  Thomas 
says  the  team  is  the  most  injury-riddled 
that  he  has  had  at  Latin  School.  . . . 
Coach  Thomas  let  the  returning  Mc- 
Laughlin see  little  action,  but  Gene  was 
still  good  for  one  goal  in  the  first  period. 
. . . The  hustle  and  setting-up  that  the 
team  demonstrated  are  reminiscent  of 
the  days  of  Gerry  and  Frank  Mahoney, 
who  are  now  starring  for  Tufts  and 
Harvard.  Let’s  keep  up  that  hustle! 


English  Ties  Latin 

January  28,  1955 


The  Purple  pucksters  failed  to  win  for 
the  first  time  in  fifteen  starts,  in  a game 
which  can  be  described  only  by  such 
Hollywood  adjectives  as  TURBULENT, 
COLOSSAL,  and  SPECTACULAR. 

Latin  completely  dominated  the  first 
period,  jumping  to  a 3-0  lead  on  goals  by 
Gene  McLaughlin;  Bob  Cohen,  and  the 
hero  of  the  game,  Spencer  Tobin.  The 
second  period,  however,  was  a different 
story  as  English,  aided  by  numerous 
Latin  penalties,  was  able  to  drive  two  by 
Goalie  Altmeyer.  Jack  Grant’s  tally  late 
in  the  period  still  maintaining  a two-goal 
lead. 

The  third  period,  which  left  the  spec- 
tators limp,  was  featured  by  furious 
English  attacks  as  the  Blue  and  Blue 
scored  two  within  the  first  twenty  sec- 
onds. From  that  time  on,  both  teams 
vigorously  rushed  the  puck,  each  trying 
to  crack  the  other’s  defense.  Finally,  at 
seven  minutes,  English  socred,  the  first 


city  team  to  have  a scoring  edge  on  Latin 
in  two  years.  Latin-English  games,  how- 
ever, don’t  end  that  easily!  Johnny 
Grant,  with  but  seconds  left,  stole  an 
English  pass,  skated  the  length  of  the  ice, 
pulled  the  goalie  out,  and  dropped  in  the 
equalizer  just  before  the  final  bell.  What 
a game ! 

Shots  Jrom  the  Blue  Line — The  largest 
number  of  goals  ever  scored  in  one  game 
against  “Stub”  Altmeyer  in  his  3-year 
career  were,  ironically  enough,  all 
scored  by  the  same  man:  English  Left- 
Winger  Gerry  Davolio.  . . . The  Unsung 
Hero  Award  goes  to  Spencer  Tobin,  who 
on  numerous  occasions  thwarted  many 
English  drives  and  who  in  the  last  period 
saved  the  game  by  making  a beautiful 
save  in  a half-empty  net.  . . . The  first 
line  should  be  congratulated  for  their  tre- 
mendous rushing  and  backchecking.  . . . 
Next  meeting  of  the  two  clubs  is  the 
morning  of  Washington’s  Birthday. 


Latin  Walks  Over  Memorial 

February  4,  1955 

Awaking  to  the  fact  that  they  were  Memorial,  6-1 . Paced  by  Johnny  O’Con- 

sharing  first-place  honors,  Latin  demon-  nor,  who  collected  three  goals  and  two 

strated  its  scoring  punch  by  lacing  assists,  the  Purple  completely  dazzled 
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Memorial — scoring  three  in  the  first 
period  and  collecting  three  more  in  the 
last  frame.  The  lone  Memorial  tally  came 
late  in  the  third  period. 

Line-up:  G — Altmeyer;  RD  — Tobin; 
LD  — Guiliotti;  C — Botbol;  RW  - 
O’Connor;  LW — Grant.  Spares:  France, 
Dobbyn,  Snider,  G.  Grant,  Theodore, 
McSwiney,  McAuliffe,  Maloney,  Neal, 
Cassion,  Dorl. 


Ice  Chips — Coach  Thomas  tried  a num- 
ber of  combinations  on  the  line.  Con- 
verted defenseman  O’Connor  proved  a 
good  lineman,  getting  three  goals  and  as- 
sisting in  another.  . . . Gene  McLaughlin 
was  again  out  because  of  his  Achilles 
tendon.  . . . The  team  kept  up  a wonder- 
ful pace,  hustling  every  minute.  If  Latin 
can  keep  it  up,  they’re  a cinch  for  the 
championship. 


Latin  Drops  to  Second 

February  11,  1955 


Badly  riddled  by  a virus  epidemic 
which  plagued  the  whole  city,  Latin  was 
held  to  a scoreless  tie  by  a determined 
Tech  team. 

With  this  tie,  Latin  (5-0-2)  was  forced 
to  vacate  first  place,  which  they  have 
held  unmolested  for  seventeen  games,  to 
English  (6-0-1).  The  goaltending  on  the 
part  of  both  teams  was  sensational  — 
with  both  goalies  making  numerous  dif- 
ficult saves;  moreover,  both  Keane  of 


Tech  and  Altmeyer  of  Latin  were  playing 
with  temperatures  of  101°. 

The  effects  of  the  virus  could  clearly 
be  seen  not  only  in  this  game,  but  in  all 
the  games  of  the  afternoon.  Most  of 
the  players  were  slowed  down  consider- 
ably. 

Line-up:  G — Altmeyer;  RD — Tobin; 
LD — O’Connor;  C — McLaughlin;  LW 
Botbol;  LW — Grant.  Spares:  Mc- 
Aulifte, McSwiney,  Guilotti,  Cohen,  Cros- 
sen. 


Latin  Tied  Again 

February  18,  1955 


Latin,  playing  a sloppy  game,  was 
forced  to  come  from  behind  today  to  gain 
a 2-2  deadlock  with  troublesome  Dor- 
chester. Andy  Guilotti  gave  Latin  its 
short-lived  lead  at  the  9-minute  mark, 
scoring  on  a pass  from  Gene  McLaughlin. 
Dorchester  came  thundering  back  to  end 
the  first  period  with  a 2-1  edge.  The 
second  period  was  scoreless,  with  Latin 
missing  many  scoring  opportunities. 

At  4:32  of  the  final  period,  “Killer” 
McAuliffe  scored  on  the  end  of  a 3-man 
play  to  give  Latin  the  tie  and  keep  the 
Purple  on  the  heels  of  English. 

Line-up:  G — Altmeyer;  RD  — Guiliotti; 
LD — Tobin;  C — McLaughlin;  RW — 


Grant;  LW — Botbol.  Spares:  O’Con- 
nor, Crossen,  McSwiney,  McAuliffe,  Co- 
hen. 

Scraping  the  Ice — Verdict:  the  worst 
game  Latin  has  played  this  year.  The 
passing  was  way  off  and  scoring  oppor- 
tunities were  missed  many  times;  but  the 
fight  and  hustle  in  the  last  period  was  su- 
perb and  seemed  to  overshadow  the  faults 
. . . English  was  also  held  to  a 2-2  tie, 
when  a last-minute  goal  was  scored  by 
Tech.  The  stage  is  now  set  for  the  game 
that  will  decide  the  City  Championship. 
English  currently  leads  on  the  standing 
by  one  point. 


City  Champs  Again 

February  22,  1955 

For  the  second  straight  year,  Latin  all  the  way  from  the  sixth  game,  the 

reigns  as  City  hockey  champs.  One  point  Purple  puck-men  pulled  out  a real 

behind  English  in  the  league  standings  thriller,  2-1,  before  a crowd  of  two  thou- 
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sand  hockey  fans.  The  Purple  finished 
unbeaten  as  English  suffered  its  first  loss. 

Gene  McLaughlin  and  Jack  Grant  were 
the  scoring  heroes — each  picking  up  a 
goal,  with  McLaughlin  assisting  on  one  of 
them  as  Latin  went  nineteen  games  with- 
out defeat. 

McLaughlin  put  Latin  ahead  at  8:15 
of  the  opening  period  on  a knee-high  blast 
by  the  dazed  English  goalie.  From  that 
time  until  early  in  the  third  period,  there 
was  no  scoring  as  the  Latin  defense  held 
marvelously.  At  14  seconds  of  the  third 
period,  English  rallied  and  scored  on  a 
deflected  screen  shot. 

W ith  64  seconds  left,  Gene  McLaugh- 
lin stole  an  English  pass,  skated  through 
the  English  defense,  and  passed  flat 
across  the  crease  to  the  waiting  wing, 
Jack  Grant,  who  scored  the  most  import- 
ant goal  of  the  season.  With  a minute  to 
go,  Latin  held  on. 

Final  Score:  Latin,  2;  English,  1. 

Line-up:  G — Altmeyer;  RD — O’Con- 
nor; LD  Tobin;  C — McLaughlin; 
RIV  — Grant;  LIV  Botbol.  Spares: 


Guiliotti;  McSwiney,  McAuliffe,  Cohen. 
Goalie's  Glances — This  game  was  the 
greatest  victory  of  the  year  for  Latin 
School.  Every  one  gave  his  best,  and  the 
effects  certainly  showed.  Special  praise 
shall  go  to  the  scoring  heroes,  Grant  and 
McLaughlin,  and  to  the  defensive  work 
of  “Ironman”  Spence  Tobin,  who  played 
all  but  six  seconds  of  the  game.  “Stub” 
Altmeyer  played  one  of  his  best  games  of 
the  year,  stopping  many  difficult  shots. 
All  four  — McLaughlin,  Grant,  Tobin, 
and  Altmeyer — have  been  selected  to 
play  on  the  City  League  All-Star  team, 
which  faces  the  District  League  All- 
Stars.  . . . One  of  the  greatest  inspirations 
to  the  team  was  the  wonderful  support  of 
the  student  body  and  the  “fight  talk” 
Mr.  Doyle  gave  between  the  second  and 
third  periods.  . . . The  dressing-room  af- 
ter the  game  was  a wild  mob-scene  — 
with  alumni,  newspaper  men,  and  stu- 
dents all  congratulating  the  team.  . . . 
Latin  will  now  face  Walpole,  one  of  the 
best  teams  in  the  state,  in  the  Met 
Tourney. 


Track 

Latin  Captures  Opener 

January  13,  1955 


The  Purple  and  White  rolled  up  a total 
of  144J/2  points  in  the  first  meet  of  the 
season  to  defeat  Memorial  with  96p2 
points  and  Trade  with  66.  Class  A fea- 
tured Latin’s  Dave  Rosenthal,  who  was 
the  top  point-scorer  in  Class  B last  year. 
Rosenthal  captured  first  place  in  the  high 
jump  and  third  place  in  the  hurdles. 
Marty  Liparsky  was  fourth  in  the 
hurdles.  Pete  Franchi  placed  second  in 
the  broad  jump,  while  Walt  Faggett  cap- 
tured the  fourth  spot.  Bob  Holtz  fin- 
ished second  in  the  “600.”  In  the  “1000,” 
Bob  Doherty  and  Walt  Faggett  added  to 
Latin’s  high  point-total  by  copping  sec- 
ond and  third  respectively.  John  Grifin 
who  had  earlier  won  the  “Duck  Race”  at 
White  Stadium,  finished  second  among 
the  milers.  Charlie  Carp  was  second  in 
the  50-yard  dash. 

In  Class  B,  Burt  Lieberman  and  Bob 


Katz  had  a great  day.  Lieberman  won  the 
high  jump,  with  a mark  of  five  foot,  four 
inches,  and  finished  second  in  the  hurdles. 
Katz  won  the  broad  jump,  with  a mark 
of  eight  feet,  five  and  three  quarters,  and 
captured  second  in  the  “220.”  Tom 
Gerome  placed  third  in  the  broad  jump. 
In  the  shotput,  Jerome  Feitelberg  was 
second;  and  Ron  Preman,  third.  After 
Donovan  had  won  the  “880,”  Al  Serser 
finished  fourth  in  the  “300.”  The  Class  B 
relay  team  was  second  to  Memorial. 

The  Purple  romped  in  Class  C,  with  a 
winner  in  every  event.  Talbert  won  the 
“50;”  Lipshires  won  the  high  jump  and 
was  runner  up  in  the  “50;”  Grahm  won 
the  broad  jump  and  the  “176;”  Flynn,  the 
“220;”  Masotta  ,the  shotput;  and  Kirk, 
the  “600.”  The  Class  C relay  team  — 
composed  of  Lipshires,  Salamore,  Grahm, 
and  Certsen — came  in  first. 
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Latin  Ninth  in  B.A.A. 

January  15 , 1955 


One  of  the  biggest  high  school  track 
events  each  year  is  the  B.A.A.  at  Boston 
Garden.  The  1955  meet  was  won  by  a 
very  strong  Rindge  Tech  squad,  which 
had  a total  of  21-1/5  points.  Latin  fin- 
ished ninth  out  of  more  than  twenty 
schools.  A1  Serser  was  fourth  in  the  300 


time-trials.  Rosenthal,  after  winning  the 
semifinal  heat,  finished  fourth  in  the  45- 
yard  hurdles.  He  continued  to  spark  the 
Purple  squad  by  finishing  third  in  the 
high  jump  with  a mark  of  five  feet,  nine 
and  a half  inches.  Latin  had  a total  of  six 
points,  thanks  to  Rosenthal. 


Purple  Defeated  in  Second  Meet 


January  20 , 1955 


In  the  second  triangular  meet  of  the 
season,  the  Latinites  were  outpointed  by 
a strong  English  squad.  The  only  B.L.S. 


first  place  in  Class  A was  the  50-yard 
dash,  won  by  Charlie  Carp.  Dave  Rosen- 
thal was  beaten  by  Washington  of  Trade 
in  his  second-place  finish  in  the  hurdles. 
Bob  Holtz  finished  third  in  the  mile; 
Dick  Marshall  took  third  in  the  “300;” 
and  A1  Serser  captured  third  in  the 
“440,”  followed  by  Golden  in  fourth. 
Art  Cahn  lost  out  to  another  Trade  star, 
Irving,  in  the  “600.”  In  the  “1000”  Bob 
Doherty  and  Walt  Faggett  finished 
second  and  fourth  respectively. 

Class  B featured  Lieberman’s  second 
in  the  hurdles  and  Katz’s  winning  of  the 
“220.” 

In  Class  C,  Lipshires  won  the  “50,” 
and  Gray  took  first  in  the  “176.”  Prince 
was  second  in  the  latter  event.  In  the 
“220,”  Underwood,  Flynn,  and  Wolf 
were  second,  third  and  fourth  respec- 
tively. Kirk  was  the  victor  in  the  “600,” 
and  Barimbakas  and  LeMarre  were  third 
and  fourth.  Graham  took  third  in  the 
hurdles,  and  the  relay  team  was  vic- 
torious. 


Latin  Mediocre  in  State  Meet 

January  29,  1955 


Seventh  place  was  the  best  the  Purple 
could  do  in  the  State  meet  at  the  Garden. 
Boston  Trade  won  the  meet  with  24^2 
points;  Latin  had  8/^  points.  Paul 
Troiano  copped  third  in  the  shotput  with 
a toss  of  forty-five  feet.  The  rest  was  all 
Rosenthal.  After  tying  Fran  Washington 
of  Trade  for  third  place  in  the  high 


jump,  Rosenthal  finished  third  in  the  45- 
yard  hurdles,  as  Washington  broke  a 
National  record  with  a time  of  5.9 
seconds.  Rosenthal,  who  qualified  for  the 
Nationals,  came  in  a tie  for  fifth  place  in 
the  hurdles  in  the  Nationals,  which  were 
held  in  New  York. 
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Latin  Second  in  Reggies 

March  5,  1955 


The  Latin  tracksters,  while  finishing 
second  in  the  Reggies,  had  an  outstand- 
ing day  at  the  1 0 1st  Infantry  Armory. 
Tech  won  the  meet  for  the  second 
straight  year  with  843/5  points;  Latin  had 
60-1/5  points.  Two  records  were  broken 
and  three  others  equalled. 

“Dick”  Marshall  was  fourth  in  the 
Class  A “440,”  and  Art  Calm  was 
second  in  the  “600.”  A newcomer  to  the 
Latin  School  track  team,  “Ed”  Am- 
brose, won  the  50-yard  dash  with  a time 
of  5.7  seconds.  The  50-yard  hurdles 
record  was  broken. 

In  Class  B,  “Bob”  Katz  was  nosed 
out  in  the  “220”  and  took  second.  The 
record  of  the  50-vard  hurdles  was  equalled; 


a new  record  was  set  in  the  “880;” 
and  the  50-yard  dash  record  was  broken. 

Class  C provided  Latin’s  greatest  con- 
tribution. joe  Bonanno  finished  third  in 
the  hurdles.  Howard  Gray  ran  a tre- 
mendous race  in  the  “176,”  as  he  won  the 
event  with  a time  of  21.5  seconds. 
“Dick”  Wulf  was  second  in  the  “220;” 
and  “Bob”  Kirk  and  “Joe”  Marre 
placed  second  and  third  respectively  in 
the  “600.”  Arnold  Lipshires  won  the  50- 
yard  dash  with  a time  of  six  seconds,  and 
Fran  M ancini  was  fourth.  Latin  won 
the  relay.  Hats  off  to  “Charlie”  Fitz- 
gerald for  doing  a great  job  in  coaching 
this  year’s  squad. 


An  Old  Alan 

Franklin  Krause,  ’55 

1 

Alone  he  walks  the  lonely  streets, 

A man  old  and  bent  and  gray. 

Xo  sound  is  heard  but  faltering  beats 
Of  cane,  his  comrade  for  the  day. 

2 

His  eyes  are  dim;  his  body  is  weak 
His  hope,  his  faith,  his  courage  are  gone. 
Yet  God  has  willed,  in  days  now  bleak, 
That  the  aged  man  shall  linger  on. 

3 

Each  day  he  looks  for  a friend  once  known 
A kindly  smile  perhaps  to  find. 

But  ah,  he  does  not  walk  alone, 

For  Death  is  lurking  just  behind. 
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Alone 

A.  H.  M ARTIN,  ’56 

Solitary  stands  the  lighthouse  tower, 
Flashing  its  sweeping  light 
O’er  the  roaring,  smashing  waves 
On  the  shoals  below. 

Its  fog-horn  cries  out  in  the  night — 
A lonely,  mournful  voice 
Telling  all  the  sea 
Of  its  solitude. 

I hear  the  fog-horn’s  tragic  note, 
And  I sympathize; 

For  I,  O sorrowful  tower, 

Am  lonely,  too. 
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EDITORIALS 


Indecision 


Decision  is  negation.  It  is  the  denial  to  one’s  sell  of  all  other  points  of 
view.  When  the  mind  is  certain  of  the  path  it  will  take,  it  refuses  to  be  tempted  by  any 
other  path  and  thereby  in  tact  and  practice  denies  their  existence.  We  resolve  a tact;  and 
no  other  tacts  will  replace  the  first  decision  — if  it  is  really  a decision. 

Can  we  resolve,  however?  Or  should  the  question  be:  Should  we  decide  our 
ideas  definitely?  It  is  a very  interesting  problem  and  one  indicative  of  teen-age  inde- 
cision. Should  we  now  decide  upon  a definite  course?  It  we  do,  how  do  we  know  it  will 
be  right?  Do  we  deny  all  other  courses?  In  considering  the  way  we  want  to  conduct  our- 
selves, we  run  around  in  the  same  circle  again.  Here  we  are  constantly  surrounded  by 
people  who  live  by  a generally  accepted  philosophy  and  who  seem  to  be  perfectly  content. 
Some  of  us,  however,  are  not  content.  In  fact,  restless  is  the  more  the  word.  Yet,  we  do 
realize  that  this  is  a period  which  every  teen-ager  from  Raineses  II  to  that  of  the  present 
has  gone  through;  and,  since  we  know  this  fact,  should  there  be  any  reason  for  taking  the 
situation  so  seriously?  But  there  we  go  in  that  oft-recurring  circle.  We  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  the  “right”  of  the  majority  is  right,  after  all;  but  we  have  inquisitive  and 
questioning  minds  which  perhaps  bite  off  more  than  they  can  chew.  Looking  toward  the 
future  is  only  speculation  for  us,  and  futile  speculation  at  that. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  before  we  have  reached  complete  maturity  — 
not  this  age  when  we  can  see  only  ourselves  and  our  ideas  in  perspective,  but  when  we 
know  what  to  do  with  them  both — the  indecision  is  extremely  unnerving. 

This  editorial  does  not  intend  to  solve  this  peculiar  problem,  but  to  try  to 
pur  into  words  this  troublesome  and  troubling  state  which  we  are  now  experiencing  and 
which  perplexes  many  of  our  parents  and  teachers. 
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Collation 

A.  H.  Martin,  ’56 

I 

The  snow  drifts  slowly  down 
Upon  the  city  streets, 

To  be  covered  with  slush  beneath  the 
wheels 

Of  passing  cars. 

II 

The  snow  drifts  slowly  down 
Upon  the  rolling  fields, 

To  make  a glistening  carpet  of  white, 
Beautiful  to  behold. 

III 

The  snow  drifts  slowly  down 
Upon  the  jagged  peaks, 

To  form  a glorious,  dazzling  cloak 
For  rugged  majesty. 


Snowfall 

Robert  Weiner,  ’56 

I 

A tiny  diamond  sparkling  bright 
Softly  falls  through  the  silent  night; 

A million  gleaming  flecks  of  white 
Swirl  and  tumble  from  a fantastic  height. 

II 

Nature’s  soothing  salve  of  snow 
Enchants  the  land  with  heavenly  glow, 
Cloaks  the  tree  and  clothes  the  meadow 
Like  some  soft  and  gentle  shadow. 

Meditation 

R.  N.  Gould,  56 

My  heart  is  like  a drifting  seed, 

Forever  searching,  because  of  need 
For  that  one  love  with  which  to  share 
The  love  of  God  found  everywhere. 


The  Register  takes  great  pride 
in  announcing  the  receipt  of  the 
Medalist  Rating,  the  highest 
honor  awarded  by  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association. 


O 

3o 
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The  Second  Public  Declamation  — 
held  Friday,  December  10,  1954 — was 
heard  by  Classes  IV  and  III.  The  de- 
claimed were  Kevin  McGrath  and  David 
Pauley,  Class  VI;  Neal  Kozodoy  and 
Henry  Shoolman,  Class  V;  Ian  Mac- 
Donald and  Charles  Giuliano,  Class  IV; 
David  Kozodoy  and  Mark  Mirsky, 
Class  III  ; Theodore  Herman  and  David 
Spiel,  Class  II;  and  Bernard  Geller,  Sey- 
mour Simckes,  and  Conrad  Donovan  of 
the  Senior  Class. 

* * * * 

The  question,  “Should  Federal  Aid  Be 
Extended  to  College  Students?”  was  dis- 
cussed by  members  of  the  Debating  Club 
on  Friday,  December  17,  1954.  The  af- 
firmative stand  was  taken  by  David 
Pauley  and  Richard  Titlebaum;  the 
negative,  by  Carney  Gavin  and  Robert 
Murphy.  Following  the  prepared  argu- 
ments, the  audience,  consisting  of  Classes 
I and  II,  was  allowed  to  direct  questions 
to  either  side. 


Norman  Patz,  ’55 

For  this  item,  one  may  refer  to  the 
Register , Spring  Issue  of  either  1953  or 
1954.  Both  read  this  way  with  little  or  no 
variation,  except  the  date: 

On  Tuesday,  February  22,  1955  (date 
changed  by  your  reporter),  the  Purple 
an  d White  M idwinter  Dance  was  held  in 
the  Governor  Bradford  Room  of  the 
Hotel  Bradford.  The  music  for  the  oc- 
casion was  provided  by  George  Graham’s 
band.  The  Committee  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  organizing  such  a successful  and 
enjoyable  social  function. 

* * * * 

M r.  Jameson  was  the  producer  and 

director  of  the  radio  program  “Pass  in 
Review,”  a presentation  by  Latin  School 
boys  on  Radio  Station  WMEX,  Wednes- 
day, January  12,  1955. 

* * * * 

On  Thursday,  March  3,  Robert  Liss, 

one  of  the  editors  of  the  Register , repre- 
sented B.L.S.  at  a conference  sponsored 
by  Radio  Station  WEEI  on  the  prefer- 
ences of  teenagers  in  popular  music.  After 
the  business,  the  group  of  editors  selected 
from  Boston  schools  was  treated  to  dinner 
at  the  China  Inn,  Brookline,  and  was 
given  free  tickets  to  a dance  held  Satur- 
day, March  5,  at  the  First  Cadet  Corps 
Armory. 

* * * * 

On  February  28,  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
the  school’s  trick  drill  team  and  color 
guard  under  the  supervision  of  Captain 
Kelly  participated  in  the  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts Music  Education  Conference 
meeting,  which  lasted  from  Friday 
through  Monday. 

* * * * 

The  Fourth  Public  Declamation  — 
held  Friday,  March  1 1 , 1955  — was  heard 
by  Class  II.  The  Declaimers  were 
Kevin  McGrath,  David  Pauley,  Henry 
Shoolman,  Charles  Korb,  David  Friary, 
Burton  Melnick,  David  Kozodoy,  Her- 
bert Ginsburg,  Mark  Gabriel  Mirsky, 
Edward  Pauley,  David  Spiel,  John  Dob- 
byn,  Seymour  Simches,  and  Bernard 
Geller. 
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Classes  I,  II,  and  III  witnessed  the 
awarding  of  the  Boston  Trade  School 
Association  Award  to  Paul  Troiano  and 
the  Thom  MCAn  Award,  a bronze  foot- 
ball shoe,  to  Frank  Casey.  Speakers  on 
this  occasion  were  “Swede”  Nelson  of  the 
Gridiron  Club  and  “Dick”  MacNalley, 
’50,  who  awarded  letters  to  forty  mem- 
bers of  the  football  squad. 


With  the  added  impetus  of  new  mem- 
bership and  invigorated  leadership,  the 
Honor  Society  staged  a highly  successful 
review,  Friday  evening,  February  18, 
1955,  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  A part  of  the 
talent  in  the  show  was  recruited  from  the 
student  body  and  part  from  Girls’  Latin 
School.  The  rest  was  supplied  by  Captain 
Kelly,  with  his  girls’  drill  team  and  other 
acts.  Great  thanks  are  due  Messrs.  Levine 
and  Kozodoy;  Captain  Kelley,  and  es- 
pecially Mr.  Jameson,  the  director  of  the 
performance,  for  an  excellent  show. 


Recently  the  Honor  Society  held  its 
annual  election  of  officers.  The  new 
officers:  Edward  Saef,  President;  Charles 
Needle,  Secretary;  and  Paul  Campanis, 
Treasurer. 


Paul  Campanis  of  the  Senior  Class  was 
greatly  honored  at  the  Christmas  As- 
semblies Thursday,  December  23,  as  this 
year’s  recipient  of  the  Charles  E.  W. 
Grinnell  Memorial  Scholarship.  The  Cat- 
alog lists  this  scholarship  in  the  following 
fashion : 

“The  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  be 
paid  on  the  eve  of  the  Christmas  Holi- 
days each  year  to  that  member  of  the 
Graduating  Class  who  is  in  at  least  the 
third  year  of  attendance  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School  and  who  is  considered  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Association  to  be,  at  that 
time,  the  leader  of  his  schoolmates,  for 
the  last  three  years  of  his  attendance,  in 
the  possession  of  a balanced  average  of 
the  following  qualities:  Scholarship,  Self- 
Adjustment,  and  School  Spirit.” 

Congratulations  to  a worthy  boy! 


Once  again,  Latin  School  boys  are  giv- 
ing their  whole-hearted  cooperation  to 
the  annual  Science  Fair.  This  event, 
beginning  with  Science  Week,  March  14- 
19,  here  in  the  school,  will  conclude 
with  the  National  Fair  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  May  12-14,  1955.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  seven  B.L.S.  entries  in  the  city- 
wide fair  took  seven  of  the  first  eight 
places  in  competition. 

* * * * 

The  National  Honor  Society  held  an 
induction  of  new  members  from  Class  I, 
on  Wednesday,  December  22,  1954.  The 
speakers  — Arnold  Coran,  Saul  Hymans, 
Shelbourne  Lyman,  and  Arnold  Miller,  all 
of  Class  I — spoke  on  the  four  prerequi- 
sites for  membership — Scholarship,  Char- 
acter, Service,  and  Leadership. 
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Alumni  Notes 

Robert  Liss,  ’55 


From  the  L diversity  News  Office  at  Har- 
vard: 

Burton  A.  Schwalb  , ’53,  lias  been 
elected  Advertising  Manager  tor  the 
Harvard  Crimson  tor  1955-56.  Schwalb 
will  take  office  at  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  term  in  February.  He  will  then  be 
in  charge  ot  the  advertising  tor  a paper 
which  covers  the  day-to-day  develop- 
ments ot  a University  with  over  10,000 
students. 

A recently  elected  member  to  the  na- 
tional scholastic  honorary  fraternity,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa , is  Jacob  F..  Berger,  ’51. 
He  is  one  ot  sixteen  seniors  at  Harvard  to 
be  so  honored.  Members  of  this  group, 
which  is  known  as  “The  Senior  Sixteen,’’ 
are  elected  on  the  basis  of  academic 
achievement  and  qualities  of  character. 


The  Harvard  Glee  Club,  perhaps 
among  the  best  college  choirs  in  the 
country,  has  announced  the  election  of 
Henry  L.  Tafe,  ’54,  to  its  ranks.  Having 
survived  the  strong  competition,  Tafe  was 
one  of  the  twenty-three  freshmen  chosen. 

Three  former  Boston  newsboys  are  now 
attending  Harvard  College  as  a result  of 
Newsboys’  Scholarships.  They  are  Ar- 
nold M.  Illman,  ’51,  Louis  Fingerman, 
’52,  and  Edward  H.  Kolodny,  ’53.  Illman 
and  Fingerman  are  chemistry  majors, 
while  Kolodny’s  field  of  concentration  is 
biology. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from 
Ur.  Frederick  J.  Gillis: 

“Dear  Mr.  Doyle: 

Thank  you  for  the  December  issue  of 
the  Register.  As  a former  staff  member  — 
many  years  ago — I assure  you  I read  it 
from  cover  to  cover  — including  both 
covers.  Congratulations  — a fine  varied 
issue. 

May  I suggest  that  the  alumni  column 
be  enlarged.  Perhaps  it  is  not  practicable 
— but  I feel  sure  the  student  body  would 
read  short  notices  about  old  grads  — 
just  a suggestion  . . .” 


Louis  H.  Bauer,  ’05,  secretary  general 
of  the  World  Medical  Association,  re- 
ceived the  Carlos  Finlay  Award  in  the 
“Official”  grade,  on  December  3,  1954. 
The  award  was  conferred  by  the  provi- 
sional president  of  Cuba  at  the  Havana 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Earlier  the 
same  evening,  Bauer  was  made  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Cuban  Medical 
Association. 

The  Bancroft  Prize,  given  by  Columbia 
University  tor  the  best  book  published  on 
American  history,  was  presented  to  Wil- 
liam L.  Langer,  T2.  His  book  was  “The 
Undeclared  War,”  a study  of  American 
foreign  policy  on  the  eve  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  the  1940-’41  period. 


At  the  recent  annual  dinner  of  the 
Public  Education  Association  of  New 
York,  Roy  E.  Larsen,  T 7,  chairman  of  the 
National  Citizens  Commission  for  Public 
Schools,  received  the  Association’s  1954 
award  for  “his  distinguished  service  to 
public  education  throughout  the 
country.” 


The  appointment  of  Dr.  Don  W.  Faw- 
cett, ’33,  as  professor  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Anatomy  at  Cornell 
Medical  College,  has  been  announced. 
Fawcett,  now  an  assistant  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Harvard  Medical  School,  will 
assume  his  new  post  in  July,  1955. 


Recently  elected  to  the  post,  Earl  C. 
Tyler,  ’28,  is  now  the  vice-president  of 
the  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston. 


“School  for  Scandal,”  the  much  ac- 
claimed work  of  eighteenth  century 
dramatist  Richard  Sheridan,  was  offered 
by  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club.  Edward 
Golden,  ’51,  was  director  of  the  play. 
Many  upper-classmen  may  remember 
Golden  as  a promiment  member  of  the 
Dramatic  Club  at  B.L.S. 
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Frederick  ).  Gillis,  ’12,  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  in  Boston,  has 
been  presented  a National  Award  by  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II.  The 
citation  read:  . . lor  his  efforts  and 

devotion  to  handicapped  children  and 
their  problems  in  the  field  of  recreation 
and  rehabilitation.” 

His  son,  William  D.  Gillis,  ’41,  is  now 
stationed  in  Kitzangen,  Germany.  The 
Army  captain  is  now  commanding  “A” 
company  of  the  63rd  Tank  Battalion.  A 
son  (and  perhaps  a future  Latin  school 
student)  was  born  to  the  Gillises  in  Ger- 
many. 


The  family  of  the  late  Merrill  Lovinger, 
’45,  has  announced  the  establishment  of  a 
memorial  scholarship  at  Latin  School. 
Lovinger  was  the  unfortunate  victim  of  a 
robbery-murder  recently  committed  in 
Newton.  The  young  lawyer  had  esta- 
blished himself  as  a good  student  at  not 
only  Latin  School,  but  also  at  Harvard 
University,  where  he  received  his  law  de- 
gree. The  scholarship  will  be  awarded 
to  that  Latin  School  boy  who  is  dis- 
tinguished for  character  and  scholarship 
and  who  intends  to  make  his  field  of  con- 
centration the  study  of  law. 


It  is  our  sad  duty  to  report  the  sudden  deaths 
of  two  who  were  close  to  the  School:  Mrs.  Charles 
Fitzgerald,  wife  of  our  Athletic  Coach  and  Master, 
Charles  Fitzgerald,  and  Dr.  Eli  Romberg,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Latin  School  Association. 

Ivfquiescant  in  JDace 
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Nov.  23:  “Voluntary  Charity:”  They  had 
to  twist  my  arm  only  twice. 

Nov.  24:  Football  rally — As  one  of  the 
speakers  put  it:  “Dere  wuz  never 
nuttin’  like  it  before.” 

Nov.  25-28:  7,7.7.  . . . {belch)  . . . 7.7.7,  . . . 
{belch) 

Nov.  29:  You  can’t  put  an  adjectival  end- 
ing ‘os’  to  an  ‘as’.”  That  doesn’t  sound 
like  a Latin  School  boy’s  problem. 

Nov.  30:  Heard  from  amidst  the  dronings 
and  groanings:  Dawson:  The  velocity 
equals  67  miles  per  hour. 

Mawster:  Because? 

I.awson:  You  asked  for  it! 

Dec.  1:  Attention,  all  you  lucky  members 
of  the  Class  of  ’56!  In  preparation  for 
the  Scholastic  Aptitudes  next  year, 
you  will  all  be  given  an  intensified 
course  in  the  complexities  of  integral 
and  differential  . . . Bombardment! 

Dec.  2:  IV.  Makepeace:  There  ought  to  be 
a law  against  English  teachers. 

Big  CHIEF  English  Teacher:  There  is 
in  Xanadu. 

Dec.  3:  In  the  World  History  class,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  Arnold  Tonabee  . . . 
uh,  Turnaboy  . . . that  is,  Turbay.  I 
mean  . . . Hilton  Helper  was  also  dis- 
cussed. 

Dec.  4:  Ye  R.R.R.  came  across  the  poundal 
in  physics.  Of  course,  I had  heard  of  it 
before.  Who  hasn’t  heard  of  a poundal 
limburger  ? 


Dec.  7:  On  the  anniversary  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor the  Record  Club  was  formed.  Ru- 
mor has  it  that  Hi-Fi  warfare  might 
break  out  at  any  time  between  the 
M usic  Appreciation  Club  and  the 
Record  Club.  Bands  away! 

Dec.  8:  The  suggestion  that  popcorn  and 
pizzas  be  served  just  before  curtain- 
time in  the  balcony  of  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin. 

Dec.  9:  As  the  mercury  dipped  below  the 
10  mark,  Seniors  had  Phys.  Ed.  out- 
side. They  did  not  mind,  however;  for, 
in  the  words  of  one  fur-clad  instructor, 
“At  least  the  wind  isn’t  blowing.” 

Dec.  10:  “Alone,  alone  on  the  wide,  wide 
sea  . . .”  The  Mariner  must  have  felt 
like  a Sixie  among  Seniors. 

Dec.  13:  The  school  was  honored  with  the 
distinguished  expert  on  John  Adams. 
As  he  sank  below  the  horizon  of  the 
rostrum  for  the  third  time,  one  Sixie 
was  heard  to  remark,  “Did  he  and 
President  Adams  really  shoot  grouse 
together?” 

Dec.  14:  Inspired  by  the  item  of  December 
2,  the  Outing  Club  is  planning  an  ex- 
cursion to  Xanadu. 

Dec.  15:  From  today's  double-feature:  “It 
is  interesting  to  note  Queen  Victoria 
spent  most  of  her  time  on  the  throne, 
surrounded  by  courtiers.”  How  about 
that  for  loose  talk? 

Dec.  16:  What  “better-boy”  homeroom 
might  give  a fur-lined  straightjacket  as 
a Christmas  gift  to  their  master? 
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Dec.  17:  A joule  from  312: — Do  Prob- 
lems 37,  38  . . . Sir,  it’s  unprepared  . . . 
1287  ..  . SIR,  IT'S  UNPREPARED 
. . . Pass  them  in  tomorrow. 

Dec.'  20:  Announced  program  lor  the 
Literary  Club  included  a talk  on  “The 
Oyster  and  the  Hearth.” 

Dec.  21:  Fall  is  over,  and  winter  drawers 
on. 

Dec.  22:  A buzz  from  Muzz: 

“That  man  is  a Republican.” 

“How  can  you  tell?” 

“If  he  weren’t,  he’d  be  a horse-thief.” 
Dec.  23:  Students  were  overjoyed  by  the 
news  that  there  would  be  an  early  dis- 
missal. Cheers  and  other  displays  of 
emotion  broke  loose  at  the  sound  of  the 
bell  at  1 :59. 

Dec.  24-Jan.  2:  Ye  R.  R.  R.  had  con- 
sidered spending  this  vacation  study- 
ing, but  was  dissuaded  from  this  foolish 
endeavor  by  recalling  Book  III,  Prop- 
osition VI,  Corollary  Vaof  the  Aardvark 
Code:  “Never  let  studying  interfere 
with  your  education.” 

Jan.  3:  Due  to  Book  III,  Prop.  VI,  Cor. 
Va  of  the  Aardvark  Code,  Ye  R.R.R. 
woke  up  with  a terrific  hangover  this 
morning. 

Jan.  4:  Look  at  the  things  B.L.S.  students 
can  learn  in  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  For 
instance,  today  it  was  learned  that 
Wagner  wrote  the  opera  “Faust.”  Even 
Wagner  didn’t  know  that. 

Jan.  6:  Teacher:  Don’t  memorize  the  for- 
mula. 

Pupil:  I’ll  try  not  to. 

Jan.  7:  Who’s  worried  about  the  Apti- 
tude ? 

Jan.  8:  Aptitude  exam  is  scheduled  and 
taken. 

Jan.  10:  The  R.R.R.  is  now  officially  wor- 
ried. 

Jan.  11:  Student  A to  Student  B:  “You  are 
without  doubt  the  most  conceited  oaf  I 
have  ever  seen.” 

Master:  “Here!  Are  you  forgetting  that 
I am  in  the  room  ?” 

Jan.  1 2:  Another  legend from  Sleepy  Hollow: 
The  Headless  Horseman:  “Here,  now, 
young  man  ! J ust  what  do  you  think  you 
are  doing?” 

Ichabod:  “I  am  copying  his  test  paper, 
sir.” 

H.H.:  “Oh,  that’s  good.  For  a minute 
I thought  you  were  cheating.” 


Jan.  13:  “Beginning  next  week,  Class  1 
will  have  first  period  in  Scheff’s.” 

Jan.  14:  Dan:  “Have  a drink,  Stan.  It’s 
on  the  house.” 

Stan:  “What’s  in  it?” 

Dan:  “Sugar  . . .” 

Stan:  “Blub,  guzzle  . . . yargh!” 

Dan:  “ . . . ot  lead.” 

Jan.  17:  The  master  in  301  told  his 
“better”  boys  that  he  had  made  a dol- 
lar bet  with  a member  of  the  Class  of 
’54  that  he  would  not  get  an  honor  in 
the  College  Board.  The  boy  won.  As  the 
master  remarked,  there  is  no  telling 
what  some  people  will  do  for  a dollar. 

Jan.  19:  What  happened  to  Jan.  18? 

Jan.  20:  Casey  was  lucky  to  get  such  a 
useful  prize:  The  golden  shoe  should  go 
great  with  a new  single-breasted  silver 
suit. 

Jan.  21:  Ye  R.R.R.  was  surprised  in  233 
when  the  teacher  remarked  he  didn’t 
feel  too  well.  He  looked  very  healthy 
and  robust  to  us. 

Jan.  24:  Overheard  in  297:  “I  had  better 
keep  quiet.  I might  say  something 
right.”  Come  now;  let’s  not  be  over- 
confident! 

Jan.  25:  Theory  day  in  316. 

Jan.  26:  Practice  day  in  316. 

Jan.  27:  Today's  scene  in  208: 

Elephant:  Why  is  the  fact  that  Arthur’s 
administration  was  efficient  so  sur- 
prising? 

Donkey:  Because  he  was  a Republican. 
Elephant:  Not  in  this  room. 

Jan.  28:  Paw  tracks  were  seen  every- 
where: the  Cheshire  Cat  strikes  again. 

Jan.  31:  Did  you  notice,  too,  that  while 
pictures  were  being  taken,  the  liber 
Actorum  staff  was  greatly  enlarged? 

Feb.  1 : At  last  it  is  February.  Wonderful 
February!  As  was  pointed  out  long  ago 
by  the  College  Board,  it  is  the  shortest 
month  of  the  year. 

Feb.  2:  The  report  cards  came  out,  and 
so  did  the  alibis. 

Feb.  4:  From  the  same  dictionary  that 
gave  us  the  startling  idea  that  “ a brief- 
case is  a case  for  briefs”  comes  the 
definition  of  an  aristocracy:  larger  than 
a hyphen,  but  shorter  than  a dash. 

Feb.  7:  Harvard  interviews:  As  Ye  R.R.R. 
took  his,  he  couldn’t  help  humming, 
“Let  me  go,  lover.” 
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Feb.  8:  The  questions  asked  at  the  inter- 
views weren’t  tricky  at  all.  Where  can 
you  go  wrong  on  a question  like  “Do 
you  think  of  your  father  as  a Babbitt?” 
or  “What  would  you  do  tonight  if  you 
had  no  homework?” 

Feb.  9:  What  Senior  homeroom  is  cur- 
rently swinging  to  the  “Macbeth 
Charleston  ?” 

Feb.  10:  Near  Sparrs: 

Junior:  “W  hat  are  you  doing  without  a 
coat  on  at  1 1 :3()  p.m.?” 

Senior:  “Waiting  in  line  for  my  Aptti- 
tude  results.  What  did  you  think?” 

Feb.  11:  Twelvre  boys  out  again.  The  aca- 
demic virus  that  has  hit  B.L.S.  is 
really  a knockout. 

Feb.  14:  Valentine’s  Day:  Teachers  with- 
out hearts  gave  surprise  tests  that 
would  soon  be  appropriately  decorated 
with  red. 

Feb.  15:  Xo  pennies  were  thrown  at  the 
X.H.S.  Rev  dew  this  year.  Ye  R.R.R. 
guesses  that  it  must  be  a break  in  eti- 


quette to  throw  any  coin  less  than  a 
dime. 

Feb.  16:  Droning  complaint  from  one 
physics  teacher:  “1  wouldn’t  mind  these 
stupid  remarks  it  only  they  were  origi- 
nal; but,  really,  the  same  remarks  year 
in  and  year  out. 

Feb.  17:  Uncle  Tom,  getting  into  full 
stride  after  a short  absence,  asked  a 
surreptitiously  important  question  on 
the  observation  made  in  Macbeth  con- 
cerning bird-life.  Why  are  you  laugh- 
ing? You  weren’t  there. 

Feb.  18:  So  that  Seniors  wouldn’t  forget 
the  old  school  during  the  vacation, 
4,000  lists  were  handed  out.  Funny  how 
those  things  can  make  you  remember! 

Feb.  28:  Deadline — with  this  filthy 
word,  Ye  R.R.R.  changes  hands  and 
slurs,  as  another  set  of  “Philippics”  is 
finished.  On  this  occasion  it  is  custom- 
ary to  write  a poem;  but  as  our  names 
are  Paul  Epstein  and  Fred  Bresnickand 
we  have  no  talent,  we  cannot  write  lines 
that  rhyme.  So  farewell;  auf  wieder- 
sehen;  au  revoir ; and  Cheerio! 


The  Fearless  Four 

William  F.  Seegraber,  ’56 


Here  it  is!  d’he  second  installment 
of  the  “Fearless  Four.”  Rules  will 
be  found  in  the  winter  issue  of  the 
Register.  There  is,  however,  one  import- 
ant change.  Owing  to  the  expiration  of 
our  lease,  the  box  number  has  been 
changed  and  the  address  is: 

Box  63847629673 

M.I.T.  (Madagascar  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology) 

East  Salamander 
Madagascar 

Second  prize  is  a complete  phys-ed  uni- 
form without  the  number  on  the  T-shirt 
and  the  booklet,  “How  to  Dig  the 
Mambo,”  prepared  by  the  National 
Council  of  Osteopaths.  First  prize  is  an 
all-expense  paid  trip  to  Headless  Village 
in  the  heart  of  North  Borneo. 

And  now  it’s  time  to  rack  your  study- 
wearied  grey  matter  on  four  members  of 
the  Modern  Language  Department. 

1.  My  advice  to  any  Latin  School  boy 
faking  French  is  “Don’t  forget  to  put  your 


name  in  your  book,  because  it’s  worth 
$2.50.”  It  you  want  a March  19,  1954 
issue  of  Collier  s Magazine , visit  me  in  my 
homeroom.  Je  m’appelle  

2.  Ja,  that  is  right.  If  you  wish  to  see 
me  in  the  morning,  you  must  be  at  the 
door  at  eight,  eight-fifteen,  or  eight 
twenty-five.  A favorite  expression  of  mine 

is,  “What  makes  vou  late?  One  mark.” 

My  name  is 

3.  I will  give  you  two  clues  to  my  iden- 
tity. My  room  is  in  a corner  of  the  build- 
ing with  a Latin  teacher  above  and  below 

it.  If  you  don’t  know  who  I am  with  the 

first  clue,  here  is  the  second  clue.  I am 
known  for  my  accumulation  of  oil  cans. 
My  name  is 

4.  From  what  I hear  I believe  my 
theme  song  is 

5 5 

He’s  our  man; 

If  he  can’t  do  it 
No  one  can.” 

My  name  is 
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FEINGOLD’S  at  GROVE  HALL 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Joe  Pessin 

MACY  DRUG  CO. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  All  Occasion 

FINE  FORMAL  WEAK 

232  Tremont  Street 

And  Accessories  for  Hire 

438  Blue  Hill  Ave.  Grove  Hall 

707  Washington  Street 

Open  Eve.  to  8 p.m.,  Fri.  to  6 p.m. 

HI  5-0436 

Boston,  Mass. 

For  Distinctive  Prom  Corsages 

FLOWERS  # A 

by  ^£CL4JfL(jL 

BOSTON  PRESSING 

MACHINE  INC. 

PArkway  7-3401 

1752  CENTRE  ST..  WEST  ROXBURY, 
MASS. 

Boston,  Mass. 

LEARN  TO  DRIVE  AT  THE 

FIELDS  CORNER  AUTO  SCHOOL 

LOngwood  6-8510 

. Expert  Instruction 

. New  Dual  Control  Cars 

JACK  & MARION’S 

. Private  Lessons 

DESIGNERS  & BUILDERS  OF 

Reasonable  Rates 

Skyscraper  Sandwiches 

1478  Dorchester  Ave. 

(Opposite  MTA  Entrance) 

CO  5-8929 

Cootidge  Corner  Brookline 

Open  until  3 .4.47. 

BRADDOCK  DRUG  COMPANY 

PATRONIZE 

YOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

DRUG  STORE 
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PROM  COMING  UP! 

TUXEDOS 

FOR  HIRE 

SAN  E TIME 

SAN  E MONEY 

1 SE  (>l  R STI  DENT-GROl  P 

DISCOl 

NT  PLAN 

READ  & WHITE 

111  SI  MMEH  ST.,  BOSTON 

LI  2-7930 

NELSON  DRUG 

SELTZER’S  FLOWER  SHOP 

COMPANY 

25 1 1 Iunlington  Ave. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston,  Mass. 

CLEVELAND  CIRCLE 

AUTO  SCHOOL 

ONE  OF  N.E.’S  OLDEST 

. . . REPUTABLE  SCHOOLS . . . 

NEWEST  METHODS 

MR.  AND  MRS. 

2003  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE 

JOSEPH  BRETNER 

LO  6-8300 

REMEMBER:  You  pay  less  for  Ihe 

best  at  C.C.A.S. 

BUY  BONDS 
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e&tbooL  created  and  produced 
by  our  skilled  craftsmen  is  always 
appreciated  for  the  excellence  of  its 
desisn  and  quality  of  workmanship. 


ONE  SIXTY  WARREN  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


in  ^>cloo[  anti  (j^oUeiye  ftu (y / ica. tioni 
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Lowest  Priced  Car  In  Town 


1955 

CHEVROLET  SEDANS 


ONLY 

$399 

DOWN 


ONLY 

$39 

PER  MONTH 


INCH  DING  ALL  CHARGES 


SEYMOUR  CHEVROLET  SALES,  INC. 

A Safe  Place  to  Bay  an  0.  K.  Used  Car 
374  MASS.  AYE.,  CENTRAL  SQ.,  CAMRRIDGE 
OPEN  EVES.,  10  P.M. 


BACK  BAY’S  NEWEST  . . . 

CUE  ROOM 

10  Pool  & Billiard  Tables 
For  Ladies  & Gentlemen 
. Fluorescent  Lighting 
. Knotty  Pine 
. New  Equipment 
. Air  Conditioned 

HUNTINGTON  “55”  ALLEYS,  INC. 
255  Huntington  Avenue 
(next  to  Symphony  llall) 

Open  8 A.M.  - Midnight 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  REGULATION 
BOSTON  SCHOOL  CADETS’  UNIFORMS 

COMPLETE  UNIFORM  $9.95 

Free  Zipper  Wallet  with  every  Complete  Uniform 
Purchased 

ROSENFIELD  UNIFORM  CO. 

EST.  1902 

Phone  LA  3-1680 
36  Washington  St.,  Boston  14 


it’s  the 
'Know  How' 


Years  of  experience  in  serving  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Undergrads  have  given  Kennedy’s  the  “Know  How,”  so 
important  to  all  high  and  Prep  school  men.  That’s  why 
season  after  season  Undergrads  come  hack  to  Ken- 
nedy’s for  their  every  clothing  need. 


KENNEDY’S 

UNDERGRAD  SHOPS 

BOSTON  * PROVIDENCE  * WORCESTER  ★ SPRINGFIELD 
HARTFORD  * BROCKTON  ★ FRAMINGHAM 


Northeastern  University 

BOSTON  15,  MASSACHUSETTS 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  explore  the  advantages  of 

CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

Nearly  3000  young  men  and  women  now  enrolled  as  upper- 
classmen in  the  DAY  COLLEGES  at  NORTHEASTERN 
are  profiting  from  study  on  the  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN. 

Programs  lead  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  combination  of  academic  instruction  at  NORTHEASTERN  and  super- 
vised co-operative  employment  in  business,  industry,  and  the  social  agencies 
constitutes  sound  preparation  for  a wide  variety  of  responsible  positions. 

“Co-op”  students  earn  a major  portion  of  their  college  expenses. 


EVENING  DIVISION 

Programs  available  in  the  fields  of  Liberal  Arts , B usiness, 
and  Engineering  lead  to  appropriate  bachelor  or  associate  degrees. 


SEPTEMBER  REGISTRATION 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


FOR  CATALOG  — MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Director  of  Admissions 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  a catalog.  I am  particularly  interested  in  the 


DAY  COLLEGES 

□ 

College  of  Education 

□ 

□ 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

□ 

□ 

College  of  Engineering 

□ 

□ 

College  of  Business  Administration 

EVENING  SCHOOLS 

Evening  Division  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
School  of  Business  (Evening  Sessions) 

Lincoln  Institute  (Engineering  Courses) 


Name 


Address 

(City  nr  Town)  (P.O.  Numerals)  (State) 


(Street) 


